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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Publications, 
Office of Public Affairs, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
press releases on foreign policy issued 
by the White House and the Depart- 
ment, and statements and addresses 
made by the President and by the 
Secretary of State and other officers 
of the Department, as well as special 
articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs and the functions of 
the Department. Information is in- 
cluded concerning treaties and in- 
ternational agreements to which the 
United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 








A New Page in History 


Address by President Truman: 


Five years ago today, the Charter of the United 
Nations came into force. By virtue of that event, 
October 24, 1945, became a great day in the history 
of the world. 

Long before that day, the idea of an association 
of nations able to keep the peace had lived as a 
dream in the hearts and minds of men. Woodrow 
Wilson was the author of that idea in our time. 
The organization that was brought into being on 
October 24, 1945, represents our greatest advance 
toward making the dream a reality. 

The United Nations was born out of the agony 
of war—the most terrible war in history. Those 
who drew up the Charter really had less to do 
with the creation of the United Nations than the 
millions who fought and died in that war. We 
who work to carry out its great principles should 
always remember that this organization owes its 
existence to the blood and sacrifice of millions of 
men and women. It is built out of their hopes for 
peace and justice. 

The United Nations represents the idea of a 
universal morality, superior to the interests of 
individual nations. Its foundations do not rest 
upon power or privilege but upon faith. They 
rest upon the faith of men in human values—upon 
the belief that men in every land hold the same 
high ideals and strive toward the same goals of 
peace and justice. 

This faith is deeply held by the people of the 
United States of America and, I believe, by the 
peoples of all other countries. Governments may 
sometimes falter in their support of the United 
Nations, but the peoples of the world do not falter. 
The demand of men and women throughout the 


* Delivered before United Nations General Assembly 
on Oct. 24 and released to the press by the White House 
on the same date. Also printed as Department of State 
publication 4000. 
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world for international order and justice is one 
of the strongest forces in these troubled times. 


Meeting the Challenge in Korea 


We have just had a vivid demonstration of that 
fact in Korea. The invasion of the Republic of 
Korea was a direct challenge to the principles of 
the United Nations. That challenge was met by 
an overwhelming response. The people of almost 
every member country supported the decision of 
the Security Council to meet this aggression with 
force. Few acts in our time have met with such 
widespread approval. 

In uniting to crush the aggression in Korea, 
these member nations have done no more than the 
Charter calls for. But the important thing is 
that they have done it and have done it success- 
fully. They have given dramatic evidence that 
the Charter works. They have proved that the 
Charter is a living instrument backed by the mate- 
rial and moral strength of members, large and 
small, 

The men who laid down their lives for the 
United Nations in Korea will have a place in our 
memory, and in the memory of the world, forever. 
They died in order that the United Nations might 
live. As a result of their sacrifices, the United 
Nations today is stronger than it has ever been. 
Today it is better able than ever before to fulfill 
the hopes that men have placed in it. 


Toward Human Advancement 


I believe the people of the world rely on the 
United Nations to help them achieve two great 
purposes. They look to it to help them improve 
the conditions under which they live. And they 
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rely on it to fulfill their profound longing for 
peace. 

These two purposes are closely interwoven. 
Without peace, it 1s impossible to make lasting 
progress toward a better life for all. Without 
progress in human welfare, the foundations of 
peace will be insecure. That is why we can never 
afford to neglect one of these purposes at the ex- 
pense of the other. 

Throughout the world today, men are seeking 
a better life. They want to be freed from the 
bondage and the injustice of the past. They want 
to work out their own destinies. These aspirations 
of mankind can be met—met without conflict and 
bloodshed—by international cooperation through 
the United Nations. 

To us in this assembly hall the United Nations 
that.we see and hear is made up of speeches, de- 
bates, and resolutions. But to millions of people 
the United Nations is a source of direct help in 
their everyday lives. To them it is a case of food 
or a box of schoolbooks; it is a doctor who vac- 
cinates their children; it is an expert who shows 
them how to raise more rice, or more wheat, on 
their land; it is the flag which marks a safe haven 
to the refugee, or an extra meal a day to a nursing 
mother. 

These are not the only ways in which the United 
Nations helps people to help themselves. It goes 
beyond these material things and gives support to 
the spiritual values of men’s lives. The United 
Nations can and does assist people who want to 
be free. It helps dependent peoples in their prog- 
ress toward self-government. And when new na- 
tions have achieved independence, it helps them to 
preserve and develop their freedom. 

Furthermore, the United Nations is strengthen- 
ing the concept of the dignity and worth of human 
beings. The protection of human rights is es- 
sential if we are to achieve a better life for people. 
The effort of the United Nations to push ahead 
toward an ever broader realization of these rights 
is one of its most important tasks. 

So far, this work of the United Nations for 
human advancement is only a beginning of what 
it can be and will be in the future. The United 
Nations is learning through experience. It is 
growing in prestige among the peoples of the 
world. The increasing effectiveness of its efforts 
to improve the welfare of human beings is open- 
ing up a new page in history. 

The skills and experience of the United Nations 
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in this field will be put to the test now that the 
fighting in Korea is nearly ended. The reconstruc- 
tion of Korea as a free, united, and self-supporting 
nation is an opportunity to show how interna- 
tional cooperation can lead to gains in human free- 
dom and welfare. 


War Is Not Inevitable 


The work of the United Nations for human ad- 
vancement, important as it is, can be fully effective 
only if we can achieve the other great objective 
of the United Nations, a just and lasting peace. 
At the present time the fear of another great 
international war overshadows all the hopes of 
mankind. This fear arises from the tensions be- 
tween nations and from the recent outbreak of 
open aggression in Korea. We in the United 
States believe that such a war can be prevented. 
We do not believe that war is inevitable. One of 
the strongest reasons for this belief is our faith 
in the United Nations. 

The United Nations has three great roles to play 
in preventing wars. 


First: it provides a way for negotiation and the 
settlement of disputes among nations by peaceful 
means. 

Second: it provides a way of utilizing the col- 
lective strength of member nations, under the 
Charter, to prevent aggression. 

Third: it provides a way through which, once 
the danger of aggression is reduced, the nations 
can be relieved of the burden of armaments. 


All of us must help the United Nations to be 
effective in performing these functions. 

The Charter obligates all of us to settle our dis- 
putes peacefully. Today is an appropriate occa- 
sion for us solemnly to reaffirm our obligations un- 
der the Charter. 

Within the spirit and even the letter of the 
Charter we should go even further. We must 
attempt to find peaceful adjustments of under- 
lying situations or tensions before they harden into 
actual disputes. 

The basic issues in the world today affect the fate 
of millions. Here, in the United Nations, there is 
an opportunity for the large and the small alike to 
have their voices heard on these issues. Here the 
interests of every country can be considered in the 
settlement of problems which are of common con- 
cern. 
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We believe that negotiation is an essential part 
of this peaceful process. The United States, as 
one of the members of the United Nations, is pre- 
pared now, as always, to enter into negotiations. 
We insist only that negotiations must be entered 
into in good faith and be governed throughout by 
a spirit of willingness to reach proper solutions. 

While we will continue to take advantage of 
every opportunity—here in the United Nations 
and elsewhere—to settle differences by peaceful 
means, we have learned from hard experience that 
we cannot rely upon negotiation alone to preserve 
the peace. 

Five years ago, after the bloodshed and destruc- 
tion of World War II, many of us hoped that all 
nations would work together to make sure that 
war could never happen again. We hoped that 
international cooperation, supported by the 
strength and moral authority of the United 
Nations, would be sufficient to prevent aggression. 

But this was not to be the case. 

Although many countries promptly disbanded 
their wartime armies, other countries continued to 
maintain forces so large that they posed a constant 
threat of aggression. And this year the invasion 
of Korea has shown that there are some who will 
resort to outright war, contrary to the principles 
of the Charter, if it suits their ends. 

In these circumstances the United Nations, if it 
is to be an effective instrument for keeping the 
peace, has no choice except to use the collective 
strength of its members to curb aggression. 

To do so, the United Nations must be prepared 
to use force. The United Nations did use force 
to curb aggression in Korea and by so doing has 
greatly strengthened the cause of peace. Iam glad 
that additional steps are being taken at this session 
to prepare for quick and effective action in any 
future case of aggression. 

The Resolution on United Action for Peace 
which is now being considered by the General 
Assembly recognizes three important principles: 


To maintain the peace, the United Nations must 
be able to learn the facts about any threat of 
aggression. Next, it must be able to call quickly 
upon the member nations to act if the threat be- 
comes serious. 

Above all, the peace-loving nations must have 
the military strength available, when called upon, 
to act decisively to put down aggression. 


The peace-loving nations are building that 
strength. 
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However much they may regret the necessity, 
they will continue to build up their strength until 
they have created forces strong enough to preserve 
peace under the United Nations. They will do all 
that is required to provide a defense against ag- 
gression. They will do that because, under the 
conditions which now exist in the world, it is the 
only way to maintain peace. 


Cooperative Disarmament 


We intend to build up strength for peace as 
long as that is necessary. But at the same time 
we must continue to strive, through the United 
Nations, to achieve international control of atomic 
energy and the reduction of armaments and armed 
forces. Cooperative and effective disarmament 
would make the danger of war remote. It would 
be a way of achieving the high purposes of the 
United Nations without the tremendous expendi- 
tures for armaments which conditions in the world 
today make imperative. 

Disarmament is the course which the United 
States would prefer totake. It is the course which 
most nations would like to adopt. It is the course 
which the United Nations from its earliest begin- 
nings has been seeking to follow. 

For nearly five years, two commissions of the 
United Nations have been working on the prob- 
lem of disarmament. One commission has been 
concerned with the elimination of atomic weapons 
and the other with the reduction of other types 
of armaments and of armed forces. Thus far, 
these commissions have not been successful in ob- 
taining agreement among all the major powers. 
Nevertheless, these years of effort have served to 
bring to the attention of all nations the three 
basic principles upon which any successful plan 
of disarmament must rest. 


First, the plan must include all kinds of weap- 
ons. Outlawing any particular kind of weapon 
is not enough. The conflict in Korea bears tragic 
witness to the fact that aggression, whatever the 
weapons used, brings frightful destruction. 

Second, the plan must be based on unanimous 
agreement. A majority of nations is not enough. 
No plan of disarmament can work unless it in- 
cludes every nation having substantial armed 
forces. One-sided disarmament is a sure invita- 
tion to aggression. 

Third, the plan must be foolproof. Paper 
promises are not enough. Disarmament must be 
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based on safeguards which will insure the com- 
pliance of all nations. The safeguards must be 
adequate to give immediate warning of any 
threatened violation. Disarmament must be po- 
liced continuously and thoroughly. It must be 
founded upon free and open interchange of in- 
formation across national borders. 


These are simple, practical principles. If they 
were accepted and carried out, genuine disarma- 
ment would be possible. 

It is true that, even if initial agreement were 
reached, tremendous difficulties would remain. 
The task of working out the successive steps would 
still be a complex one and would take a long time 
and much effort. But the fact that this process 
is so complex and so difficult is no reason for us to 
give up hope of ultimate success. 

The will of the world for peace is too strong 
to allow us to give up in this effort. We cannot 
permit the history of our times to record that we 
failed by default. We must explore every avenue 
which offers any chance of bringing success to 
the activities of the United Nations in this vital 
area. 

Much valuable work has already been done by 
the two disarmament commissions on the different 
technical problems confronting them. I believe it 
would be useful to explore ways in which the 
work of these commissions could now be more 
closely brought together. One possibility to be 
considered is whether their work might be re- 
vitalized if carried forward in the future through 
a new and consolidated disarmament commission. 


The Present Task 


But, until an effective system of disarmament 
is established, let us be clear about the task ahead. 
The only course the peace-loving nations can take 
in the present situation is to create the armaments 
needed to make the world secure against aggres- 
sion. 

That is the course to which the United States 
is now firmly committed. That is the course we 
will continue to follow as long as it is necessary. 

The United States has embarked upon the 
course of increasing its armed strength only for 
the purpose of helping to keep the peace. We 
pledge that strength to uphold the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations. We believe 
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that the peace-loving members of the United 
Nations join us in that pledge. 

I believe that the United Nations, strengthened 
by these pledges, will bring us nearer to the peace 
we seek. We know that the difficulties ahead are 
great. We have learned from hard experience 
that there is no easy road to peace. 

We have a solemn obligation to the peoples we 
represent to continue our combined efforts to 
achieve the strength that will prevent aggression. 
At the same time, we have an equally solemn obli- 
gation to continue our efforts to find solutions to 
the major problems and issues that divide the na- 
tions. The settlement of these differences would 
make possible a truly dependable and effective 
system for the reduction and control of armaments. 

Although the possibility of attaining that goal 
appears distant today, we must never stop trying. 
For its attainment would release immense re- 
sources for the good of all mankind. It would 
free the nations to devote more of their energies 
to wiping out poverty, hunger, and injustice. 

If real disarmament were achieved, the nations 
of the world, acting through the United Nations, 
could join in a greatly enlarged program of mu- 
tual aid. As the cost of maintaining armaments 
decreased, every nation could greatly increase its 
contributions to advancing human welfare. All 
of us could then pool even greater resources to 
support the United Nations in its war against 
want. 

In this way, our armaments would be trans- 
formed into foods, medicine, tools for use in un- 
derdeveloped areas, and into other aids for human 
advancement. The latest discoveries of science 
could be made available to men all over the globe. 
Thus we could give real meaning to the old 
promise that swords shall be beaten into plow- 
shares and that the nations shall not learn war 
any more. 

Then man can turn his great inventiveness, his 
tremendous energies, and the resources with which 
he has been blessed to creative efforts. Then we 
shall be able to realize the kind of world which has 
been the vision of man for centuries. 

This is the goa] which we must keep before us— 
and the vision in which we must never lose faith. 
This will be our inspiration, and, with God’s help, 
we shall attain our goal. 
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United States Economic Survey Mission Report on the Philippines 


[Released to the press October 28] 


Ambassador Myron M. Cowen has today deliv- 
ered to President Elpidio Quirino the report of the 
United States Economic Survey Mission to the 
Philippines. The Department of State today 
made this report public.' 

The Mission was sent to the Philippines last 
July at the request of President Quirino to con- 
sider the economic and financial problems of the 
country and to make recommendations that would 
“enable the Philippines to become and to remain 
self-supporting.” 

The Mission remained in the Philippines for 2 
months during which time it examined “all 
— of the Philippine economy including agri- 
culture, industry, internal and external finances, 
domestic and foreign trade, public administra- 
tion.” After its return to the United States in 
September, the Mission spent further time prepar- 
ing its recommendations. 

The report contains an analysis of the present 
economic difficulties facing the Philippines and 
recommendations for measures which, in the opin- 
ion of the Mission, the Philippine Government 
must take to prepare a sound foundation for eco- 
nomic stability. The report recommends that, if 
the Philippine Government undertakes steps to 
carry out the essential economic, financial, and so- 
cial reforms, a quarter of a billion dollar assistance 
program over a period of 5 years be extended by 
the United States Government with expenditure of 
funds to be subject to the supervision and control 
of a technical mission to be sent to the Philippines. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT TRUMAN 
TO PRESIDENT QUIRINO 


Through Ambassador Cowen at Manila I am 
sending you the report of the United States Eco- 
nomic Survey Mission to the Philippines. At 


*The report was submitted to President Truman on 
Oct. 9, 1950, by the following members of the survey 
mission: D. W. Bell, chief of Mission; Richard J. Mar- 
shall, deputy chief of Mission; Edward M. Bernstein, 
chief economist; August L. Strand, agricultural survey ; 
and Francis McQuillin, industry and power. 
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i request, the Mission, under the leadership of 
r. Daniel W. Bell, made as thorough a study as 
possible in the short time ete eet of economic 
conditions in the Philippines and gave its recom- 
mendations for a general course of action which, 
I believe, will make possible a stable and pros- 
perous Philippine economy. 

The report is in exactly the same form it was 
presented to me on October 9. Unfortunately 
other commitments and particularly my confer- 
ence with General MacArthur on Wake Island 
delayed my giving this matter my personal at- 
tention. 

My Government is now carefully studying the 
report in order to arrive at an official position on 
the recommendations contained therein, and I am 
sending it to you for your Government’s consider- 
ation and study. The report is not a blueprint 
containing all answers to the complicated prob- 
lems of the Philippines. It does, however, pro- 
vide our Governments with a basis on which to 
work. After you and your Government have had 
an opportunity to consider the report, I trust there 
may be discussions between representatives of our 
two Governments. From these discussions, I 
would hope that there could be an understanding 
as to measures which the Philippines would be 
prepared to undertake. I would regard such an 
understanding as requisite to the formulation of 
recommendations to the United States Congress. 

Our two nations have been the closest of friends 
over a period of more than half a century. Our 
relations have been marked by a spirit of straight- 
forwardness and candor in our dealings with each 
other. I earnestly hope that we can continue in 
this same spirit. 

Since the economic well-being of the Philippines 
is of great importance to the American people as 
well as to the Philippine people, I believe that the 
facts of this report ol be freely communicated 
to both. Until the facts are so communicated, 
rumors and speculation will only confuse our yee 
efforts. I am convinced that the report should be 
released promptly after its presentation to you. 
Full public discussion in the democratic tradition 
will contribute to our joint efforts to find the best 
solutions to the problems that confront us. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


At the request of the President of the Philippine 
Republic, President Truman appointed a United 
States Economic Survey Mission to consider the 
economic and financial problems of that country 
and to recommend measures that will enable the 
Philippines to become and to remain self-support- 
ing. The Mission was instructed to survey all as- 
pects of the Philippine economy, including agri- 
culture, industry, internal and external finances, 
domestic and foreign trade, and public adminis- 
tration. The Mission was asked to give special 
consideration to immediate measures to help raise 
production and living standards in the Philip- 
pines. The Mission has had the full cooperation 
of the Philippine Government and of many indi- 
viduals and organizations outside the Government. 
Their help has been invaluable in providing the 
Mission with the data necessary for its work. 

Economic conditions in the Philippines are un- 
satisfactory. The economic situation has been de- 
teriorating in the past 2 years and the factors that 
have brought this about cannot be expected to rem- 
edy themselves. Unless positive measures are 
taken to deal with the fundamental causes of these 
difficulties, it must be expected that the economic 
situation will deteriorate further and political dis- 
order will inevitably result. Whatever is to be 
done to improve economic conditions in the Philip- 
pines must be done promptly, for if the situation 
is allowed to drift there is no certainty that mod- 
erate remedies will suffice. 

The findings and recommendations of the Mis- 
sion are summarized below and are presented more 
fully in the body of the report. Technical mem- 
oranda for the guidance of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment in determining policy on agriculture, 
industrial development, taxation, and public ad- 
ministration have also been prepared by the staff 
of the Mission. 


Urgent Economic Problems 


The basic economic problem in the Philippines 
is inefficient production and very low incomes. 
While a substantial recovery was made in produc- 
tion after the liberation, agricultural and indus- 
trial output is still below the prewar level. In 
the past 10 years, however, the population has in- 
creased by 25 percent. Although home produc- 
tion has been supplemented by large imports, the 
standard of living of most people is lower than 
before the war. In Manila, real wages of indus- 
trial workers are about the same or slightly higher 
than in 1941; but in the provinces, real wages in 
agriculture are lower than before the war. For 
many agricultural workers, wages are wholly in- 
adequate, in some instances less than one peso 
(50¢) a day. 
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The finances of the Government have become 
steadily worse and are now critical. The Treas- 
ury has a large and mounting deficit, with taxes 
covering little more than 60 percent of the expend- 
itures. Obligations have been allowed to accu- 
mulate, warrants have been issued for which funds 
are not available, and school teachers have not 
been paid in some provincial areas, The new taxes 
voted by the special session of Congress cannot 
meet the budget needs and the cash position of the 
Treasury is becoming steadily worse. If the Cen- 
tral Bank is used to cover the large deficit of the 
Government it may lead to a new outburst of in- 
flation, the burden of which will fall on those 
struggling for a living in a land of very high 
prices and very low incomes. 

The international payments position of the 
country is seriously distorted and a balance has 
been maintained in recent months only by im- 
posing strict import and exchange controls. The 
country has had an excessive volume of imports, 
which hitherto could be paid for out of very large 
dollar receipts from United States Government 
disbursements and accumulated dollar balances. 
These balances have been drawn down and receipts 
from the United States Government has been de- 
clining sharply. Greater difficulty will probably 
be experienced in the future in paying for imports. 
In the meantime, the volume of exports is less 
than before the war and can be expected to grow 
only gradually. Unless foreign exchange receipts 
are increased or excessive dependence on imports 
decreased, import and exchange controls will have 
to become even more restrictive. 


Causes of the Difficulties 


While production in general has been restored 
to almost the prewar level, little of fundamental 
importance was done to increase productive efli- 
ciency and to diversify the economy. In agricul- 
ture, the area under cultivation was brought.to 
the prewar level, and the livestock population 
partially restored. But almost nothing was done 
to open new lands for the increased population, 
to improve the methods of cultivation, or to better 
the position of farm workers and tenants. In 
industry, production was restored very much in 
the prewar pattern. While some new enterprises 
have been started, particularly in the past year, 
there has been little real progress in opening new 
work opportunities and in strengthening the 
economy. The country still relies too heavily on 
the export of a few basic agricultural crops—coco- 
nut, sugar and hemp—which provide a meager 
livelihood to most of the people engaged in their 
production. 

The failure to expand production and to in- 
crease productive efficiency is particularly dis- 
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appointing because investment was exceptionally 
high and foreign exchange receipts were excep- 
tionally large during most of the postliberation 
period. Too much of the investment went into 
commerce and real estate instead of the develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry; investment 
undertaken by Government corporations has un- 
fortunately been ineffective. A considerable part 
of the large foreign exchange receipts were dis- 
sipated in imports of luxury and nonessential 
goods, in the remittance of high profits, and in 
the transfer of Philippine capital abroad. The 
opportunity to increase productive efficiency and 
to raise the standard of living in the Philippines 
in the postwar period has thus been wasted because 
of misdirected investment and excessive imports 
for consumption. 

The inequalities in income in the Philippines, 
always large, have become even greater during the 
past few years. While the standard of living of 
the mass of people has not reached the prewar 
level, the profits of businessmen and the incomes 
of large landowners have risen very considerably. 
Wages and farm income remain lower than the 
economy can afford because of the unequal bar- 
gaining power of workers and tenants on the one 

and, and employers and landowners on the other. 
Under such conditions any policy that keeps 
prices high has the effect of transferring real in- 
come from the poor to the rich. This is what has 
happened in the Philippines, where prices on the 
average are three and a half times as high as pre- 
war. The inflationary conditions which have 
made this possible were caused by large budgetary 
deficits and an excessive creation of credit, much 
of it for the Government and Government 
corporations. 

As a consequence of the inflationary conditions, 
along with insufficient production, the demand for 
foreign exchange to pay for imports, and to remit 
profits and transfer funds abroad has exceeded the 
current foreign-exchange receipts from exports 
and United States Government disbursements. 
The foreign-exchange reserves of the country, 
although still considerable, have been greatly 
reduced, confidence in the currency has been 
shaken, and a breakdown in international pay- 
ments has been averted only by stringent import 
and exchange controls. The generally unfavor- 
able economic and political environment and the 
fear of discrimination in the administration of 
import and exchange controls have the effect of 
discouraging foreign investment in the Philip- 
pines. 

The high hopes of the Philippine people that 
with peace and independence, they could look for- 
ward to economic progress and a rising standard 
of living have not been realized. Because of the 
deteriorating economic situation, there is a wide- 
spread feeling of disillusion. Most agricultural 
and industrial workers have no faith that their 
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economic | saree can or will be improved. Busi- 
nessmen fear a collapse of the peso. The uncer- 
tainties created b re doubts are strengthened 
by the recent tendency toward unemployment re- 
sulting from the slowing up of construction and 
the sharp curtailment of imports. The econom 
shows little inherent capacity to overcome the diffi- 
culties with which it is faced. 

There are officials in the Philippine Government 
who are aware of the dangers in this pervading 
economic unbalance between production and needs, 
between prices and wages, between Government ex- 
penditures and taxes, between foreign exchange 
payments and receipts. Some of them understand 
the reasons why these difficulties arose; but the 
measures that could halt the deterioration have not 
been put into effect. Inefficiency and even corrup- 
tion in the Government service are widespread. 
Leaders in agriculture and in business have not 
been sufficiently aware of their responsibility to 
improve the economic position of the lower income 
groups. The public lacks confidence in the ca- 
pacity of the Government to act firmly to protect 
the interests of all the people. The situation is 
being exploited by the Communist-led Hukbala- 
hap movement to incite lawlessness and disorder. 

The Government has thus far attempted to deal 
with some of these emerging problems through im- 
port and exchange controls and through price con- 
trols. Such measures are directed to the symptoms 
rather than the causes of economic disorder. At 
best, they are measures that can only delay a break- 
down in the economy; they cannot remedy the 
fundamental ills from which the country suffers. 
A permanent solution to these problems will be 
found only through a determined effort on the part 
of the people and the Government of the Philip- 
pines, with the aid and encouragement of the 
United States, to increase production and improve 
productive efficiency, to raise the level of wages 
and farm income, and to open new opportunities 
for work and for acquiring land. 


Recommendations 


The mission recommends that the following 
measures be taken: 


1. That the finances of the Government be 
placed on a sound basis in order to avoid further 
inflation; that additional tax revenues be raised 
immediately in as equitable a manner as possible 
to meet the expenditures of the Government; that 
the tax structure be revised to increase the propor- 
tion of taxes collected from high incomes and large 
property holdings; that the tax collecting ma- 
chinery be overhauled to secure greater efficiency 
in tax collection; that a credit policy be adopted 
which will encourage investment in productive 
enterprises; and that fiscal, credit and investment 
policy be better coordinated to prevent inflation. 
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2. That agricultural production be improved by 
applying known methods of increasing the yield 
from all basic crops ; that the Department of don- 
culture and Natural Resources be adequately sup- 
plied with funds and the agricultural extension 
service expanded ; that the agricultural college at 
Los Banos be rehabilitated and the central experi- 
ment station located there, with other stations at 
appropriate places throughout the country; that 
rural banks be established to provide prodection 
credit for small farmers; that the opening of new 
lands for settlement in homesteads be expedited 
and the clearance of land titles promptly assured ; 
that a program of land redistribution be under- 
taken through the purchase of large estates for 
resale to small farmers; and that measures be un- 
dertaken to provide tenants with reasonable se- 
curity on their land and an equitable share of the 
crops they produce. 

3. That steps be taken to diversify the economy 
of the country by encouraging new industries; 
that adequate power and transportation facilities 
be provided as needed for further economic de- 
velopment; that a Philippine Development Cor- 
poration be established to co-ordinate all govern- 
ment corporations and enterprises and liquidate 
those that are ineffective; that financial assistance 
be made available to productive enterprises by the 
Corporation acting in cooperation with private 
banks; that the natural resources of the country 
be systematically explored to determine their 
potentialities for economic development; and that 
the present laws and practices with respect to the 
use of the public domain be re-examined. 

4. That to avoid a further deterioration in the 
international payments position and to reduce the 
excessive demand for imports, a special emergency 
tax of 25 percent be levied for a period not to ex- 
ceed two years on imports of all goods other than 
rice, corn, flour, canned fish, canned milk and fer- 
tilizer; that if such an emergency import levy is 
not possible under the Trade Agreement with the 
United States, either very heavy excise taxes 
should be imposed or a tax of 25 percent should be 
levied on all sales of exchange; that, as a safety 
measure, the present exchange and import con- 
trols be retained but their administration be sim- 
plified and liberalized and the full remittance of 
current earnings be permitted; that a Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation be con- 
cluded between the Philippines and the United 
States and the present Trade Agreement reexam- 
ined in the light of the new conditions. 

5. That an adequate program of public health 
and improved education be undertaken, and better 
facilities for urban housing be provided; that the 
right of workers to organize free trade unions to 
protect their economic interests be established 
through appropriate legislation; that abuses in 
present employment practices depriving the work- 
ers of their just earnings be eliminated by legis- 
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lation making mandatory direct payment of 
wages and retroactive monetary awards to work- 
ers; that a minimum wage for agricultural and 
other workers be established to provide subsistence 
standards of living. 

6. That public administration be improved and 
reor, re so as to insure honesty and efficiency 
in Government; that the civil service be placed 
on a merit basis and civil service salaries raised to 
provide a decent standard of living; that the 
Philippine Government remove barriers to the em- 
ployment of foreign technicians and take steps 
to improve training facilities for technicians in 
the Phili pines; and that in accordance with the 
request of the Philippine Government, the United 
States send a Technical Mission to assist the 
Philippine Government in carrying out its agri- 
cultural and industrial development, fiscal con- 
trols, public administration, and labor and social 
welfare program. 

7. That the United States Government provide 
financial assistance of 250 million dollars through 
loans and grants, to help in carrying out a 5-year 
program of economic development and technical 
assistance; that this aid be strictly conditioned on 
steps being taken by the Philippine Government 
to carry out the recommendations outlined above, 
including the immediate enactment of tax legisla- 
tion and other urgent reforms; that expenditure 
of United States funds under this recommenda- 
tion, including pesos derived from United States 
loans and grants, be subject to continued super- 
vision and control of the Technical Mission; that 
the use of funds provided by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment for economic and social development be 
coordinated with the expenditure of the United 
States funds made available for this purpose; and 
that an agreement be made for final settlement of 
outstanding financial claims between the United 
States and the Philippines, including funding of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan of 
60 million dollars. 


No one must expect that even so comprehensive 
a program as this will quickly or automatically 
remove all the ills of the Philippine economy. 
What it can do is to provide an environment in 
which the people of the Philippines can work out 
a reasonable solution of their problems. What 
they ultimately achieve will be determination pri- 
marily by their own efforts and by the devotion 
of the Philippine Government to the interests of 
all the people. The nation has the physical and 
human resources to accomplish this task with help 
from the United States. In the few years since 
independence, the Philippines has taken a leading 
position in world affairs and in the United Na- 
tions. With thorough measures to deal with its 
economic problems, it can take its rightful place 
as a prosperous and stable nation. 
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Communist Communique Abuses World’s Hope for Peace 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press October 25] 


I should like to anticipate your questions and 
make a few observations on the communiqué issued 
at Praha after the meeting of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Communist Foreign Ministers. It is designed 
to give the impression that a new approach is 
being made to the German problem. I cannot find 
canine new in it; in fact, it is a return to old 
and unworkable proposals. 

The record shows that we have always been 
eager to cooperate in the search for a plan which 
would relieve tensions, restore German unity, and 
liquidate the tragic heritage of the last war. But 
the time has long since passed when the world can 
be stirred to hope by general phrases from the 
Soviet Union about disarmament and peace and 
German unity. We, who have striven so hard for 
these things, want actions—we want the threaten- 
ing East German army disbanded, the capricious 
restraints on internal German trade removed, and 
free democratic elections held in all of Germany. 
We want an end to threats such as that uttered by 
the Communist Ulbricht, deputy head of the East 
German regime, on August 3 when he declared 
that the Government of the Federal Republic 
would share what he hoped was going to be the 
fate of the Republic of Korea. 

The Praha statement makes four proposals in 
an attempt to deflect us from our resolve to pro- 
ceed to build real strength in a free world as the 
best means of safeguarding the peace. 

First, it is proposed that the United States, 
British, French, and Soviet Governments should 
publish a declaration that they will not permit the 
remilitarization of Germany or its inclusion in any 
sort of aggressive plans. Why is this necessary ? 
We solemnly agreed at Potsdam in 1945 to bring 
about the complete disarmament and demilitariza- 
tion of Germany. Asa result, Western Germany 
lies disarmed today. The Praha communiqué 
should be directed to the Government of the Soviet 
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Union, which could make the implementation of 
the Potsdam Agreement 100 percent complete in 
Germany by taking the required steps in the Soviet 
zone. The only remilitarization in Germany has 
occurred in the Soviet zone where factories are 
producing armament for Eastern European use 
and where 50,000 soldiers have been organized, 
trained, and equipped with tanks and artillery. 
And against whom are all these and similar prepa- 
rations being made? The United States and the 
free world which have seen these developments 
with increasing anxiety would be a thousand times 
more reassured by Soviet action to implement pre- 
vious declarations than by new declarations, how- 
ever high-sounding. The West can find no reassur- 
ance of peace in Soviet actions whether these be the 
rearming of East Germany, the maintenance of so 
many mobilized Soviet divisions, or the hostile 
Soviet propaganda with which the world is con- 
stantly bludgeoned. These are the reasons why 
proposals are made today which would permit the 
Germans to join their own defensive efforts with 
the common efforts being made to strengthen the 
defense of the West, while preventing the rebirth 
of a German national army. 

Second, the Praha communiqte urges the re- 
moval of restrietions that are obstructing the de- 
velopment of German peacetime economy. If this 
demand is addressed to Moscow, we will heartily 
support it. We have spent billions in an effort 
to.develop the German economy on a sound and 
self-sttpporting basis. We made innumerable at- 
tempts—fruitless because of Soviet opposition— 
to bring about the creation of central German eco- 
nomic agencies and with hopeful, if misplaced, 
tolerance we long left the Eastern borders of our 
zones open to the free exchange of goods and per- 
sons. If the German economy, as a national 
whole, is to be restored on a sound basis, what we 
need is action from the country which blockaded 
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Berlin, which imposes the most arbitrary and er- 
ratic restrictions on commerce entering or leaving 
its zone of occupation, and which has destroyed 
all economic initiative in its zone by the system of 
Communist monopoly of enterprise and industry. 

The Praha communiqte demands, in the third 
place, that a peace treaty with Germany be con- 
cluded forthwith. We state, as we have so many 
times in the past, that this cannot be done in the 
absence of a unified democratic national govern- 
ment in Germany. The peace treaty cake looks 
very delicious, but to whom is it to be served? 
There must be a German government with whom a 
treaty can be concluded. Let the German people 
freely elect a national government, as we have pro- 
posed again and again, and we can then move to- 
ward a peace treaty. 

As for the fourth proposal, it is even more in- 
substantial than the rest. It suggests that an 
all-German constitutional convention composed of 
equal numbers of representatives from Eastern 
and Western Germany should prepare the way for 
the formation of a provisional all-German govern- 
ment. Would the Fast German representatives be 


Tribute to U. S. Armed Forces in Korea 


Statement by John Foster Dulles 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


The United Nations owes much to the armed 
forces of the United States. Indeed, it owes life 
itself, for, without your action in Korea, the 
United Nations today would be as dead as the 
League of Nations. 

The League of Nations started to die in 1931 
when it failed to stop Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia. That failure encouraged aggressors every- 
where. Mussolini moved into Africa to conquer 
Ethiopia. Then, Hitler took over Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Then, Germany and Russia, in 
partnership, took Poland and divided it between 
them. Then, came World War II. 

This time the United Nations moved fast to 
strike down hard the first open aggression it had 
to face. But the United Nations could do so only 
because the armed forces of the United States in- 
stantly, heroically, and sacrificially responded to 
its call. The terrible first burden fell on the land, 
sea, and air forces of the United States, and they, 
and they alone, saved the day. Now, others are 
helping and the armed forces of 18 member states 





* Broadcast to the U.S. Armed Forces on Oct. 23 and 
released to the press by the U.S. delegation to the General 
Assembly on the same date. 
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appointed by the Communist Party regime or 
would they perhaps have the added cover of a fake 
election of the type held in Eastern Germany on 
October 15? And why should the 18 million cap- 
tive Germans of the Rast have equal representa- 
tion with the 47 million free Germans of the West? 
This violates the most elementary ideas of democ- 
racy. Westrongly support the views which have 
been expressed by Chancellor Adenauer and the 
Government of the Federal Republic. We have 
repeatedly urged upon the Soviet Union a plan for 
free, open, supervised democratic elections all over 
Germany for a new constitutional convention. 
Only in this way, can a German Government re- 
sponsive to the will of the majority be obtained, 
and only then can we talk a of a peace 
treaty. 

We will always hope for and welcome tangible 
ame that Soviet intentions have changed. The 

raha statement gives us no such proof. Instead, 
it abuses, by its perversion of language, the world’s 
hope for peace and understanding, for an end to 
fear and threats. Against that abuse, I raise a 
solemn protest. 


are committed to serve in Korea under United 
Nations command. But still the great burden 
rests on the armed forces of the United States. 
We who are working at the United Nations head- 
quarters do not forget that even as we speak these 
words many are laying down their lives so that 
the United Nations and its ideals may survive. 

For the first time in history, a world organiza- 
tion has shown the will and the power to stop 
aggressors. It is terribly costly to have taught 
that lesson. But if it stops such a chain of events 
as led to World War II, then, indeed, those who 
died will not have died in vain. 

Of course, it is not right that the whole burde 
of meeting aggression should be born by a single 
power—the United States. That is why, at this 
session of the United Nations Assembly, the United 
States asked the United Nations to call on all the 
member states to have armed forces in a state of 
readiness to serve as United Nations units. If the 
members respond to that appeal, then, the burden 
of policing the world would be more fairly di- 
vided. 

But always both our national safety and world 
safety will require that the United States should be 
strong, materially and morally. Never in history 
have we faced a menace as formidable as that 
which threatens. We need strength dedicated to 
righteousness, a strength which none need fear so 
long as they mind their own business. 
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SIXTH REPORT OF U.N. COMMAND OPERATIONS IN KOREA 


For the Period September 15-30, 1950' 


U.N. doc. 8/1860 
Transmitted Oct. 21, 1950 


I herewith submit report number six of the 
United Nations Command operations in Korea for 
the period 15 to 30 September, inclusive. Eighth 
Army communiqués numbers 90 through 117, X 
Corps communiqués numbers 1 through 9, Korean 
releases numbers 438 through 509, and United Na- 
tions Command communiqués numbers 6 through 
10 provide detailed accounts of these operations. 


Introduction 


Events of the past two weeks have been de- 
cisive. The strategic concepts designed to win 
the war are rapidly proving their soundness 
through aggressive application by our ground, sea 
and air forces. 

The seizure of the heart of the enemy’s dis- 
tributing system in the Seoul area has completely 
dislocated his logistical supply to his forces in 
South Korea and has quickly resulted in their dis- 
integration. Caught between our northern and 
our southern forces, both of which were completely 
self-sustaining because of our absolute air and 
naval supremacy, the enemy is thoroughly shat- 
tered through disruption of his logistical support 
and our combined combat activities. 

The prompt junction of our two forces is 
dramatically symbolic of this collapse. 

Continuing operations will take full advantage 
of our initiative and unified strength to provide 
for the complete destruction of the enemy and his 
early capitulation. 


Ground Operations 


The envelopment: At dawn 15 September, the 
United States X Corps made an amphibious as- 
sault on the Inchon area. The first phase in this 
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wide envelopment was seizure of Wolmi-do, a 
small island which dominates Inchon harbor. 
The 3rd Battalion of the 5th United States Marine 
Division surprised the North Koreans with a per- 
fectly co-ordinated attack that secured the island 
in two hours fighting. 

The second phase of this operation involved the 
securing of the Inchon peninsula. The 1st United 
States Marine Division and four Republic of 
Korea Marine battalions accomplished this feat 
with lightning-like blows that kept the North 
Korean 18th Division and garrison units off- 
balance and unable to collect their forces for co- 
ordinated action. Kimpo airfield, the largest in 
Korea, was cleared on 17 September and opened 
for United Nations operations on 18 September. 
Elements of the 7th United States Division aug- 
mented by Republic of Korea Army forces were 
next brought into Inchon and rapidly took over 
the southern flank advancing speedily ten miles 
to the south and securing Suwon. 

The liberation of Seoul and the denying to the 
North Koreans of road and rail lines in this com- 
munication hub comprised the third phase of this 
operation. On 19 September, the ist United 
States Marine Division and two Republic of Korea 
Marine battalions crossed the Han River and 
started the attack on Seoul from the north. The 
remainder of the 1st United States Marine Divi- 
sion and the United States 7th Division enveloped 


Seoul from the south and west. The 17th Re- 


*Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U.S. representative in the Security 
Council on Oct. 21. For texts of the first, second, third, 
fourth, and fifth reports to the Security Council on U.N. 
command operations in Korea, see BULLETIN, of Aug. 7, 
1950, p. 203; Aug. 28, 1950, p. 323; Sept. 11, 1950, p. 
403 ; Oct. 2, 1950, p. 534; and Oct. 16, 1950, p. 603, respec- 
tively. 
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public of Korea Regiment attacked through the 
center. By this time the North Korean forces 
had been able to bring in reinforcements from the 
9th North Korean Division that was on the Eighth 
Army front and from scattered garrison and 
training units. The North Korean defense of 
Seoul was co-ordinated and fanatic, requiring the 
X Corps Commander to direct actual fighting 
with its hardships on civilian life and property. 
The liberation of the city was conducted in such a 
manner as to cause the least possible damage to 
civil installations. The third phase was com- 
pleted on 28 September with only mop-up fighting 
continuing in the area. The President of Korea 
moved the Government of the Republic of Korea 
into Seoul on 29 September. 


The obstacles to this wide envelopment were not 
only the enemy opposition, but also the natural 
obstacles of poor beaches fronted by miles of mud 
flats, a narrow channel, and an extraordinary tidal 
range of over twenty-nine feet. The success dem- 
onstrated a complete mastery of the technique of 
amphibious warfare, clockwork co-ordination and 
co-operation between the units and services par- 
ticipating. There was nothing noteworthy about 
the North Korean opposition, but there could have 
been. The potential was there. The North Ko- 
reans were proceeding with the construction of 
coastal fortifications, dug-in tanks and guns of all 
calibers, beach defenses and mining operations. 
Had this development been delayed for as much 
as a month, the enemy would have been ready and 
the assault, if possible, would have been more 
costly to United Nations assault forces. 


The Main Attack 

In co-ordination with the landing of X corps at 
Inchon on 15 September, the Eighth Army 
launched its main attack on 16 September. After 
reports of the successful landings at Inchon, the 
forces of Korean, British, and United States Army 
troops attacked along their actual front against 
strong enemy resistance. Some of the most severe 
fighting of the entire war resulted. The North 
Korean forces had a tight ring around the United 
Nations forces in the Eighth Army area and were 
pressing their attacks. United Nations forces had 
inflicted severe punishment to the attacking enemy. 
This ring around the United Nations forces, 
though strong, was by this time lacking in depth. 
The first few days of the main attack were replete 
with attacks and counterattacks meeting head on. 
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By 18 September, the North Koreans began to 
give ground slowly around the entire Eighth Army 
front. By the 20th of September, the United Na- 
tions forces were punching holes in the North 
Korean ring. The port of Pohang-dong on the 
east coast was retaken by the 3rd Republic of 
Korea Division on the 20th of September. 

The IX Corps in the south with the United 
States 2nd Infantry Division, United States 25th 
Division and attached Republic of Korea units 
got its attack rolling rapidly. In the Masan area, 
on the south coast, the enemy 6th and 7th Divisions 
had begun to yield ground by 19 September. 
Within four days our forces had driven westward 
almost to Chinju, and during the next week, enemy 
forces had been displaced almost to Hadong, a 
distance of thirty-five miles. 

The I United States Corps to the north with 
the ist United States Cavalry Division, 24th 
United States Infantry Division, the 1st Republic 
of Korea Division and the 27th British Brigade 
crossed the Naktong River on the 19th, built up a 
firm bridgehead on the 20th, and then sprang from 
this bridgehead in a furious driving attack up the 
main Kumchon-Taejon axis pushing back the 
North Korean ist, 3rd, 10th, and 13th Divisions 
about thirty-five miles west of their 15 September 
line. 

On the northern and western fronts, the enemy 
8th, 12th and 5th, 15th Divisions resisted fiercely 
until 22 September, when a series of precipitous 
withdrawals carried them more than seventy miles 
northward within six days. 

The I and II Republic of Korea Corps on this 
front are responsible for this rapid progress. To 
keep the enemy continually on the move, these Re- 
public of Korea units developed a leap-frog system 
with one regiment resting while one was driving. 
The enemy losses in personnel and equipment in 
this area were particularly heavy. At Uisong, 
over one hundred tons of rice and supplies and 
most of the equipment of a division were captured. 

In large, the enemy has relinquished effective 
tactical control of nearly all Republic of Korea 
territory south of the 37th parallel, while United 
Nations forces now control a territory four times 
greater than at the commencement of the Inchon 
landings. In his general retreat, the enemy has 
suffered thousands of casualties and was forced to 
abandon large quantities of arms, ammunition, 
and equipment on all parts of the front. The loss 
of this material which includes field guns, tanks, 
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trucks, and aircraft, will further reduce the North 
Korean fighting potential. 

United Nations advanced positions on the north 
mark a general line from Nakp’ung on the east 
coast, westward through Panwanggok, and 
Chungju, and north through Ansong, to the east 
of Seoul, and west to Kump’o on the coast. On 
the southwest, United Nations advanced positions 
follow a line from the vicinity of Hadong north- 
west through Tamyang, Kumje, to Iri and north 
through Nonsan and Chochiwon to Paranjang, on 
the west coast. 

The 12th Philippine Battalion Combat Team 
arrived on 24 September in the Eighth Army area 
and has joined the United Nations forces. This 
contribution consists of infantry, artillery, engi- 
neer, and supporting units. On 25 September, a 
Swedish evacuation hospital arrived in Korea and 
is now furnishing medical aid to United Nations 
forces. On 28 September, the 3rd Battalion Aus- 
tralian Regiment arrived in Korea and joined 
United Nations forces. 


The Juncture 


On the 26th of September, the 1st United States 
Cavalry Division in the Eighth Army main attack 
made a lightning thrust from the vicinity of 
Chonju and completed a juncture with the 7th 
United States Infantry Division of the X Corps, 
in the vicinity of the Suwon airfield. This bril- 
liant cavalry advance of approximately fifty-five 
miles closed the trap on the North Korean forces 
that were occupying the southwest corner of 
Korea. 

While mopping up fighting is still in progress in 
this area, all effective escape routes are closed and 
the fate of the North Korean forces caught in the 
pocket is sealed. 


Navy Operations 


Despite the seasonal typhoon winds and swollen 
seas encountered during the period of this report, 
United Nations naval forces continued to apply 
their versatile land, sea, and air elements with in- 
creasing tempo. The most outstanding of their 
achievements against the enemy was the amphibi- 
ous landing at Inchon, port of Seoul. The initial 
landings, made by United States Marines were 
supported directly by Naval and Marine aircraft 
in co-ordination with gunfire support from cruis- 
ers and destroyers, followed by bombarding rocket 
ships. The Marines aggressively seized their ini- 
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tial objectives and led the advance beyond Inchon. 
Succeeding troop units were immediately applied 
to the task of developing and expanding the poor 
unloading facilities of the port. Naval surface 
units remained on the scene of the landing to ren- 
der gunfire support as needed and to give anti- 
aircraft protection to the unloading and harbor 
activities. The United States battleship Missouri 
had just arrived in Korean waters in time for this 
operation after a spectacularly long trip, and in- 
stantly proved of enormous value with her great 
sixteen-inch guns. Noteworthy features of this 
amphibious operation were the Navy’s clockwork 
co-ordination, strict adherence to schedule, and the 
overcoming of natural obstacles, especially in the 
extraordinary tidal conditions and limited ma- 
neuvering room for large vessels. 

Also especially noteworthy of the varied naval 
operations and tasks is the “naval artillery” sup- 
port given ground troops on the east coast. On 
repeated occasions, this heavy fire, directed from 
the air or by ground controllers, has taken such a 
toll of enemy troops and equipment as to inspire 
the hearty euthusiasm of our ground troops, and 
according to prisoner reports, substantially dimin- 
ished the enemy’s will to fight. The end of this 
reporting period finds these east coast bombarding 
elements engaged in such thorough interdiction 
fire as to allow the enemy to escape northward over 
coastal routes only with heavy casualties and with- 
out organization. 

Naval air units in the Seoul area of operations, 
based both abroad ship and ashore, concentrated 
on close support of the ground advance and upon 
interdiction of enemy troops approaching Seoul 
from the north. Problems of identification re- 
mained difficult, since many North Korean troops 
disguise themselves with white clothes over their 
uniforms, taking advantage of our continued 
efforts to protect the innocent refugees along the 
highways. Such troops while marching south 
toward Seoul, turned and walked north upon 
sighting United Nations aircraft. 

A protected South Korean fishing sanctuary has 
been established, and additional sanctuaries will be 
provided wherever practicable, and where North 
Korean water movement can be identified and 
then absolutely prevented. 

An effective patrol and close watch for shipping 
in and out of North Korean ports continues. 

Of particular interest is the introduction. of 
enemy sea mines into the areas of naval operations. 
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Many free-drifting, apparently Soviet-made, 
mines have been sighted at sea; a large number 
of which have been exploded or sunk. 


Air Operations 


The greater part of the offensive power of all 
the United Nations air forces during this period 
has been devoted to attacks which are of immediate 
assistance to the rapidly advancing ground forces. 
Air assault at Inchon and on the battle front of 
the Eighth Army successfully softened up enemy 
resistance just prior to the launching of the am- 
phibious and main attacks. Advancing United 
Nations forces in all sectors were preceded by air 
attacks which materially reduced the enemy’s de- 
fensive capabilities. Medium bomber aircraft 
for the second time joined the lighter aircraft in 
close support of ground forces when over forty 
B-29’s struck enemy held areas in front of the 
Eighth Army in the vicinity of Waegwan. 

The interdiction program inaugurated in the 
early stages of the Korean campaign to inhibit 
reinforcement and resupply of the North Korean 
Army was intensified. The disrupted communi- 
cation system now serves to retard the withdrawal 
of the fleeing enemy and to prevent his removal 
of any heavy equipment. Attacks continue upon 
bridges and marshalling yards placed in partial 
operation by the North Koreans following their 
initial destruction. In order to effect the maxi- 
mum delay to movements between bridges and 
marshalling yards, road and railroad beds have 
been bombed between the critical points. Aban- 
doned vehicles and artillery attest to the inability 
of the enemy to move his equipment. 

Several attacks have been made upon military 
barracks and training areas in North Korea. A 
few additional industrial targets of military signi- 
ficance in North Korea have been bombed and 
operations have been repeated against installa- 
tions of this nature previously bombed when 
photographs have indicated the possibility of their 
renewed functioning on a reduced scale. 

Airfields available to the North Koreans remain 


under constant surveillance and though improve- 


ments are continually being made to the fields, 
enemy air activity remains negligible. Two air- 
craft, one of which was destroyed, made an abor- 
tive attack over the invasion fleet off Inchon. 
Airlift operations into Korea are providing 
ground forces with an increasing daily resupply 
of critical equipment and personnel and rapid 
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evacuation of United Nations wounded personnel. 
One recent day’s airlift totaled over 1,100 tons, 
including 2,000 passengers. 

Total daily sorties of United Nations aircraft 
of all types now occasionally exceeds 1,000. 

As in all air operations conducted under combat 
conditions, an ever-present danger of errors in 
navigation and target identification exists. The 
war in Korea is no exception. Recognizing from 
World War II experience that errors of this nature 
are a distinct possibility, Crncre first directed his 
Air Commander on 30 June that all aircraft opera- 
ting in North Korea would stay well clear of the 
frontiers of Manchuria and the Soviet Union. This 
directive has since been reiterated by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, United Nations Command in 
operations orders and in messages to subordinate 
commands. Similar directives to United Nations 
Air Commanders were issued on 3 July, 14 August 
and 2 September. He re-emphasized to his com- 
manders the seriousness of violating the Manchu- 
rian border and again directed that the point be 
specifically and emphatically covered at all air 
crew briefings. 


Prisoners of War 


Subsequent to the X Corps landings at Inchon 
and the Eighth Army’s vigorous offensive in the 
Pusan perimeter area large masses of North 
Korean Reds have surrendered; on one day the 
number exceeded 6,000. Since my last report more 
than 19,000 North Korean prisoners have been 
captured by United Nations forces. This brings 
the total number of prisoners of war to over 
23,000. 

A request by Mr. Frederick Bieri, the accredited 
delegate of the International Committee of the 
Red Cross, that he be permitted to purchase, on 
behalf of his organization, books, pamphlets and 
other reading material for the benefit of prisoners 
of war, has been granted. In accordance with the 
terms of the Geneva Convention, the material pro- 
vided is not censored by the United Nations 
Commander. Furthermore, Mr. Bieri has been 
informed that prisoners of war are permitted to 
receive individual parcels or collective shipments 
containing foodstuffs, clothing, medical supplies 
and articles of a religious educational or recrea- 
tional character which will enable them to pursue 
studies or cultural activities. The only limitations 
placed on such shipments are those deemed neces- 
sary by the International Committee of the Red 
Cross, 
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Atrocities 


Violations of the Laws of War continue to be 
reported by our forces in Korea. Two incidents 
recently reported are typical in this respect. The 
first incident concerns an unarmed American sol- 
dier who surrendered to the enemy on 14 Septem- 
ber 1950. According to the story of an eyewitness 
to the event, this soldier was held with his arms 
extended by enemy troops and then shot in the 
face a number of times with an automatic weapon. 
In the Chinju area, troops of the 25th Division 
discovered on 26 September 1950 the bodies of 
twelve American prisoners of war who had their 
hands tied behind their backs and then were ma- 
chine-gunned by North Koreans. Two other 
badly wounded American prisoners of war, being 
left for dead, survived this machine-gunning and 
are now in friendly hands. Both of these inci- 
dents are now being investigated by our field 
forces. 


Civilian Relief 


With the rapid advance of the United Nations 
forces, more and more emphasis has been focused 
on assisting the Republic of Korea in returning 
to normal government activities. The United Na- 
tions Command Public Health and Welfare Sec- 
tion has continued to assist in maintaining liaison 
with the Republic of Korea government agencies 
in planning for continued relief, health and wel- 
fare activities. Republic of Korea civil officials 
and police are following closely the advance of the 
United Nations forces to expedite the return to 
normal living conditions and re-establish govern- 
mental functions throughout the liberated areas. 
Movement of refugees to their homes in liberated 
areas has begun. 

The Republic of Korea Government officials 
have organized government teams to include local 
and provincial civil administration, social welfare, 
public health, public utilities, police activities in 
major cities and areas liberated by United Nations 
forces including Seoul and Inchon. 

Conservative estimates of refugees within the 
perimeter of the United Nations forces at the 
time the offensive began were approximately 
306,000. Korean medical teams are stationed in 
all the major refugee camps or centered within 
clusters of smaller camps. Other isolated refugee 
camps are visited periodically by itinerant or tem- 
porary teams. 
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Medical supplies for care of refugees had been 
almost completely exhausted prior to the arrival 
of personnel from the Public Health and Welfare 
Section of the United Nations Command. Re- 
public of Korea civil agencies with assistance from 
the Public Health and Welfare Section have in- 
augurated immunization and environmental sani- 
tation programs. Medical supplies have been pro- 
cured on an emergency basis and have been dis- 
tributed to assist in the health and welfare of 
refugees of Korea. 

By Cabinet order, the Central Relief Committee 
has been reconstituted as the Central Joint Com- 
mittee for Relief consisting of the Ministers of 
Health, Social Affairs, Home Affairs, National 
Defense and Director of the Office of Supply sit- 
ting for the Republic of Korea, and health welfare 
and supply Officers of the Public Health and 
Welfare field organization in Korea. The func- 
tions of the Joint Committee are to establish re- 
quirement for direct relief supplies, allocate these 
supplies and formulate policy concerning distribu- 
tion of these supplies. 

Reports indicate stocks of medical supplies im- 
ported prior to the outbreak of hostilities and 
warehoused in the Seoul-Inchon area for the 
civilian population have been seized by the Com- 
munist military forces and utilized for their own 
purposes thereby creating additional supply prob- 
lems in the Seoul-Inchon area. 

Blankets and clothing remain critical relief 
items. Charcoal, lumber and building require- 
ments for the Pusan-Taegu area can be evaluated 
shortly and will be called forward. Five Re- 
public of Korea officials, including vice Ministers 
of Health and Social Affairs Ministeries, have 
been dispatched 22 September 1950 to the Inchon- 
Seoul area to evaluate needs and report to the 
central government of Korea. 

The self-reliance of the refugees and the spirit 
evidenced by them which indicates their ability 
to meet and overcome housing and other problems 
they find in the devastated areas are commend- 
able. There is a strong desire among Koreans to 
measure up to the responsibilities insofar as their 
capabilities in manpower and other resources will 
permit. 


Financial Agreement 


An agreement was executed by the United States 
and the Republic of Korea on 28 July 1950 regard- 
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ing expenditures in Korea by the forces under the 
United NationsCommand. The text of the agree- 
ment is attached hereto as Appendix “A”. 


Psychological Warfare 


Within a few hours after the United Nations 
landing at Inchon, radio broadcasts and leaflets 
were transmitting the news throughout Korea. 
The liberation of Seoul was reported with equal 
celerity. More than 74,000 leaflets have now been 
airdropped by United Nations forces. Soldiers 
and civilians of North Korea have received 5,- 
000,000 leaflets showing the military significance 
of the fall of Seoul, and calling upon them to 
abandon futile resistance and prevent further 
bloodshed. Nearly 28,000,000 surrender leaflets 
have been dropped on enemy troops, calling upon 
them to surrender and guaranteeing them humane 
treatment. Eight and four-tenths percent of the 
1,013 prisoners interrogated stated that they were 
influenced by surrender leaflets to surrender. The 
percentage of the total number prisoners interro- 
gated to date who were influenced by psychological 
warfare is over sixteen per cent; however forty- 
one per cent of the last 339 prisoners stated that 
they were so influenced. 


In Conclusion 


1. A successful frontal attack and envelopment 
has completely changed the tide of battle in South 
Korea. The backbone of the North Korean Army 
has been broken and their scattered forces are 
being liquidated or driven north with material 
losses in equipment and men captured. 

2. The United Nations Command now com- 
prises naval forces from eight nations; ground 
forces from five nations and air forces from two 
nations with advance elements of the third already 
arrived. This global support and willingness to 
fight for United Nations principles must be heart- 
ening to free men everywhere. 

3. Reports continue on North Korean atrocities. 

4. The offers of assistance by members of the 
United Nations in personnel and relief supplies 
have been noted with deep appreciation by myself 
and people of Korea. Continuing assistance by 
members of the United Nations during the coming 
winter months will immeasurably assist the Gov- 
ernment of Korea in the prevention of wide-spread 
suffering of the war-victimized people of the 
Republic. 
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AGREEMENT WITH KOREA 
ON EXPENDITURES BY U.N. FORCES 


Preamble 


OBJECT. 


This Agreement between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Republic of Korea shall 
govern the relationships with respect to provision and 
use of currency and credits between the Government and 
people of the Republic of Korea and forces operating in 
Korea under the Unified Command of the Commanding 
General of the Armed Forces of Member States of the 
United Nations designated by the United States pursuant 
to the resolutions of the United Nations Security Council 
of June 25, 1950, June 27, 1950 and July 7, 1950. 


1. Local Currency Provided by the Republic of Korea. 


The Government of the Republic of Korea shall provide 
the Commanding General of the Armed Forces of the 
Member States of the United Nations (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commanding General), with currency of 
the Republic of Korea and credits in such currency 
(hereinafter referred to as local currency and credits) 
in such amounts, of such types and at such times and 
places as he may request, for expenditures arising out of 
operations and activities in Korea and Korean territorial 
waters involving participation of forces under his 
Command. 


2. Return of Local Currency and Cancellation of Credits. 


The Commanding General may, at any time, return to 
the Government of the Republic of Korea all or any part 
of the local currency provided under paragraph 1 above, 
and request the cancellation of all or any part of any 
credits in such currency which may have been opened 
in his favor. Upon the termination of this Agreement, 
the Commanding General shall return to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea all local currency pro- 
vided under paragraph 1 above remaining in his posses- 
sion, and the unused portion of any credits which may 
have been opened in his favor shall be cancelled. 


38. Use of Other Currencies. 


If it should become desirable to use currency other than 
the local currency agreed to be provided under para- 
graph 1 above, the Commanding General may cause such 
currency to be used to the extent deemed appropriate. 


4. Reports to the Republic of Korea. 


If the Commanding General transfers local curreney 
and credits to the Forces of other countries participating 
under his Command, the Government of the Republic of 
Korea shall be advised from time to time of such transfers. 


5. Deferment of Settlement. 


Settlement of any claims arising from the provision 
and use of currency and credits under the Agreement, 
including currency caused to be used under paragraph 3 
above, shall take place directly between the Governments 
of the Forces concerned and the Government of the Re- 
public of Korea. Such negotiations shall be deferred to 
a time or times mutually satisfactory to the respective 
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Governments and the Government of the Republic of 
Korea. Where currency of the United States or of a 
third country has been transferred by the Commander-in- 
Chief to the Forces of third Governments, the right of 
the Government of the United States to make arrange- 
ments for reimbursements for such transfers directly 
with the recipient government shall not be prejudiced in 
any manner. 


6. Maintenance of Records. 


Records shall be maintained reflecting the amounts of 
currency and credits received and transferred under this 
Agreement, including the amounts of currency received 
and transferred under paragraph 3 above. 


7. Effective date and termination. 


This Agreement shall enter into operation and effect 
immediately upon the signature hereof and shall continue 
in effect until it is mutually agreed that the need therefor 
has ceased. 


8. Registration with the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations 


This Agreement shall be registered with the Secretary- 


General of the United Nations in compliance with the pro- 
visions of Article 102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


9. Superseding of Agreement of July 6, 1950. 


This Agreement shall supersede the Agreement of July 
6, 1950, between the United States Armed Forces in Korea 
and the Republic of Korea pursuant to which the Bank 
of Korea agreed to advance currency of the Republic of 
Korea to the Finance Officer, United States Forces in 
Korea, against reimbursement at the rate of exchange in 
effect on the date such currency is expended. Any cur- 
rency advanced under the Agreement of July 6, 1950, shall 
be deemed to have been provided under this Agreement. 
The Agreement of July 6, 1950, is hereby abrogated. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and Korean languages, 
at Taegu, Korea on this 28th day of July, 1950. The 
English and Korean texts shall have equal force, but in 
case of divergence, the English text shall prevail. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective Representatives, 
duly authorized for the purpose, have signed the present 
Agreement. 


For the Government of the For the Government of the 
United States: Republic of Korea: 
By JoHn J. Muccio By Soon Ju CHEY 


Mobilization of American Strength for World Security 


TRUTH CAMPAIGN NEEDS SUPPORT 
OF PRIVATE AND GOVERNMENT GROUPS 


by Edward W. Barrett 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs * 


Let me go immediately to my main point and 
state it bluntly : The time has come to stop taking 
halfway measures in the international information 
field. Call it getting to know each other, or even 
call it propaganda (in the best sense of the word), 
if you will. The fact remains that the time has 
come for an all-out effort in this field not only by 
our Government but by other free nations and 
by private groups. 

A wise old public relations man once said: 
“Good public relations is just acting right and 
letting people know about it.” The United States 
Government was the last major organization in 
this country to learn that simple lesson. For 
many years, we tried to act right, or we thought 
we were acting right, in the world community, 
but we made little organized effort to make our 


* Address made before the New York Herald Tribune 
Forum, New York City, on Oct. 24 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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actions, our motives, and our goals clear to the 
eople of the world. As a result, we came to be 
nown as “Uncle Shylock,” or as a nation of boors 
and Babbits and gangsters. We were not alone 
in permitting this kind of thingtohappen. Other 
free nations made the same mistake—of neglecting 
the simple lessons of good public relations. 

In the last decade this nation began to learn 
the lessons. After some faltering and indecision 
in the Government and in the Congress, we settled 
upon a modest world information program. We 
trained manpower, and we slowly, steadily im- 
proved our operations. 


Impact of Information Media 


Today we have a Voice of America that is get- 
ting through to substantial audiences in many 

arts of the world which want and need reliable 
information. We have a small chain of informa- 
tion centers and libraries which are serving as 
arsenals of ideas for those who are fighting for 
freedom. We havea film program through which 
120 million people a year, including many illit- 
erates, learn what we stand for and why we think 
freedom is worth fighting for. We have a press 
and publications program that has helped millions 
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around the world to understand us better. We 
have an exchange of persons program under which 
this year some 6,000 leaders or potential future 
leaders are visiting back and forth between our 
country and other countries, enabling us to un- 
derstand each other better. 

We have learned what rich dividends such 
activities can yield. 

We got proof of the great impact of the Voice 
of America, for example, when it broadcast the 
news of Mrs. Kasenkina’s jump from the New 
York Soviet Consulate window and caused that 
news to be known throughout most of Russia 
within a few hours, though the Soviet Government 
had suppressed the report completely. 

We have learned from our Embassies of the 
enormous impact abroad of the moving little film 
telling why the United Nations fight in Korea— 
a film that was distributed around the world in 
26 languages within a month after the Korean 
outbreak. 

We have learned new techniques, particularly 
in the radio field, for getting the truth through to 
at least a limited audience in certain areas despite 
the most intense efforts to shut it out. These tech- 
niques include massing our transmitters with those 
of the British, Italians, Greeks, and others to lay 
down one great barrage of broadcasts to Russia. 

We have learned how the program for exchange 
of persons can yield important results in the short 
term as well as over the long term. Let me give 
you a simple example. In Germany, today, there 
is a young German labor leader who was brought 
to this country some 6 months ago and is now mak- 
ing speeches to various German labor audiences. 
He starts every speech with these remarks: 


When I sailed into New York harbor I sneered at the 
Statue of Liberty because I considered it a false and 
empty symbol. When I sailed out a few months later, I 
bowed to the old lady because I had learned that she really 
stood for something decent and fine. 


We certainly have not mastered all the tech- 
niques, but we have learned much about them. 

We have also learned, of course, that words 
alone will not suffice. Our words can be most ef- 
fective only if we as a nation take the bold action 
which the world crisis demands—and only if we 
continue to show determination to solve progres- 
sively our social, economic, and political problems 
here at home. 

And we have learned, of course, that it is vital 
for us to use words intelligently and responsibly. 
If we go in for blatant, billboardish techniques in 
certain sensitive and sophisticated areas, we will 
defeat our own ends. If, as some demand, we try 
to incite citizens in certain areas to open an active 
resistance at this time, we will just be inciting our 
friends to commit suicide. 

With only such reservations as these, however, 
we have learned that truth can be a tremendous 
weapon. And, at last, we are moving to use that 
weapon in a big way. 
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Opportunities Available to Us 


Let us look a moment at the opportunities we 
now have. There is no doubt that Korea has had 
a tremendous impact and can have much more. It 
has demonstrated to the world our determination 
and that of many other free nations to fight against 
aggression. More recently, after a bad start that 
shocked much of the world, the United Nations 
action in Korea has demonstrated that we of the 
free world have vast potential ability to carry on 
that fight. Korea has turned the United Nations 
into a vital, vibrant organization. It has pro- 
duced new doubts, a new restlessness in satellite 
areas and in Communist groups outside the iron 
curtain. It has soshenel. a certain amount of 
nervousness and jumpiness and worry in Moscow. 
There are even indications that key Communist 
leaders suspect we tricked them in Korea—by pre- 
tending that we wouldn’t defend it and then sud- 
denly defending it to a fare-thee-well. 

Those are the opportunities which we of 
America and we of the free world have before us 
today. We face in the Kremlin a little group of 
men who, I insist, are not the infallible, master 
propagandists they are often thought to be. The 
are capable of blunders, and they have blundered. 
And their followers blunder. The Kremlin badly 
mishandled the whole Tito situation and lost a 
critical area in the Balkans. The Communists 
blundered badly in miscalculating what we would 
do about Korea. Then, in a effort to convert their 
blunder into an advantage, they spent millions on 
a propaganda effort to convince the world that 
we were the aggressors in Korea—and they failed. 

They annoyed much of the world by walkin 
out of the United Nations Security Council—an 
compounded their error by missing their chance 
to cast the most damaging veto of all—the one 
which could have fatally delayed United Nations 
action against the invasion of Korea. 

Today, the Soviet bosses still have only nine 
nations lined up on their side. There are 53 
nations lined up on the side of the free world. 


Use of Truth as Weapon 


So, today, we have a great psychological oppor- 
tunity. We have at least some knowledge of how 
to use the truth as a weapon to capitalize on that 
opportunity. And your Government is determined 
to do its part. Under the President’s orders of 
last April, a vast new program has been developed. 
That program concentrates on 28 particularly crit- 
ical countries. The Congress, last month, voted a 
major part of the funds requested for that pro- 
gram, and we are rapidly getting under way with 
what the President has called America’s great new 
“Campaign of Truth.” 

The campaign will not take shape overnight. 
It takes months to recruit new workers and get 
them through the elaborate security investigations 
that are properly required by law. It takes many 
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more months to build and install elaborate and 
unprecedented transmitter facilities. Other parts 
of the plan require weeks and sometimes months 
of painstaking development. 

should warn also that, in this Government pro- 
gram, some mistakes will be made. Surely, we 
could avoid mistakes by moving with extreme cau- 
tion, by daring nothing, by never sticking our 
necks out; but even a turtle has to stick its neck 
out if it is to make progress. We intend to make 
progress. We believe we will make rapid prog- 
ress. We will not do everything overnight. 
But we are underway. 

I hardly need tell you that a United States 
Government campaign in this field is, by no means, 
the entire answer. The really successful effort 
must have a broader base—in the governments of 
other free nations and among private citizens of 
the free world. For too long, we have permitted 
the Communist propagandists to win by default. 
For too long, we have allowed them to picture their 
basically reactionary political and economic sys- 
tem as something fresh and bold and dynamic in 
contrast to our own. For too long, we have al- 
lowed them to spread suspicion and dissension. 
among us. 

In effect, we of the free world embarked on a 
new crusade in Korea. The time is here for us to 
carry over that spirit into the field of ideas, to 
start a new crusade for the ideas we believe in. 
We of the free world, in government and in private 
life, should miss no opportunity to clear up mis- 
understandings that may arise among us, to help 
our fellow citizens to realize that we are all fight- 
ing for the same great cause. 

We can and should preach what we know— 
that the way of democracy is a way whose dynam- 
ism, and flexibility, and hope cannot be ap- 
proached by the repressive, reactionary, and 
secondary-rate system espoused in the Kremlin. 

If I sound a little emotional or flamboyant, it 
is because I feel—and feel deeply—that all of us 
who follow the path of real democracy in its vari- 
ous forms have something that deserves our emo- 
tional, even flamboyant and rousing enthusiasm. 

That is why I plead that the job should not be 
left alone to the United States Government. 
Other free governments, most of which have 
moved even more slowly in this field than we have, 
should do their part. Private organizations with 
international contacts and private movements— 
of which the crusade for freedom is an enormously 
promising example—can do a vast amount. In 
particular, they have the opportunity to do more 
than government can ever do toward arousing the 
sort of grassroots enthusiasm that can be so vital 
a part of the New Crusade. 

If we fail to utilize to the fullest and as 
promptly as possible this great weapon of truth 
which the Kremlin so fears, we might run into 
disaster. If we do utilize it fully, boldly, and 
enthusiastically—along with action already 
planned on other fronts—I have little doubt that 
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we can win through, that we can turn the 
tide and turn it effectively against the Soviet 
aggressors. 


U.S. ACTION IN CRISES 
INSPIRES INTENT FOR PEACE 


by W. Averell Harriman 
Special Assistant to the President? 


To mobilize our strength for security in this age 
of crisis, we must establish so impregnable a moral 
osition that everywhere men of good will may find 
in our objectives the fulfillment of their yearnings 
for peace, freedom, and abundance. 

It would be fatal for us to believe that security 
can be derived merely from a preponderance of 
military weapons. For security is rooted in the 
minds and hearts of free peoples. It dwells in the 
zeal with which they cherish their freedom and in 
the will with which they would defend it. 

While military strength fortifies a nation’s will 
to resist aggression, it does not inspire that will. 
The will to resist is grounded in the conviction 
that freedom offers to man his most promising op- 
portunities for a full life. It stems from the con- 
viction that man’s yearnings can be realized only 
in a community of free nations, whose objectives 
embody the aspirations of their peoples. 

If we would nourish these convictions, then we 
must dedictate ourselves to the proposition that 
mankind possesses the wisdom, the moral strength 
and the resolve to bring out of this divided world 
a community in which men can live in peace, in 
dignity, and in freedom. 

We can never accept the proposition that war is 
inevitable. But if war is not inevitable, neither 
is agreement easy. In our pursuit of peace, we 
must prepare for a long, arduous, and costly 
struggle. 

But we need never lose faith. The free nations 
of the world possess a preponderance of economic 
and moral strength. And we have now joined in a 
common effort to mobilize our military force for 
defense. If we approach the difficult years ahead 
with resolution, we can look forward with con- 
fidence to the outcome. 

We Americans have been actively engaged in the 
task of constructing world security and the con- 
ditions of world security ever since the early days 
of the war. 


Beginnings of Peace Efforts 


We began our effort in 1941 when President 
Roosevelt met at sea with Prime Minister Church- 
ill to draft, in the Atlantic Charter, a statement 
of the fundamental principles by which nations 
must live if they are to live together in peace and 


? Address made before the New York Herald-Tribune 
Forum on Oct. 23 and released to the press by the 
White House on the same date. 
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freedom. In this Charter, the American we 
allied their objectives with the aspirations of man- 
kind. We constructed a moral foundation on 
which men might in the words of the Charter 
“base their hopes for a better future for the world.” 
In January 1942, 26 countries, including the Soviet 
Union, subscribed to this Atlantic Charter when 
they signed the declaration by United Nations. 
These were the first in the series of steps, by which 
we took leadership in the creation of the United 
Nations, whose fifth anniversary we celebrate 
tomorrow. 

During the war, it was the hope of our Gov- 
ernment that the nations united in war to destroy 
the Axis would remain united in the common pur- 
pose of maintaining peace. 

We recognized that we would encounter great 
difficulties with the Soviet Union once the war 
ended. We, therefore, entered into discussions 
with Soviet Russia on those specific matters where 
difficulties were most likely to occur. These dis- 
cussions culminated at Yalta where certain definite 
agreements were reached by the United States and 
the United Kingdom with the Soviet Union. 

We foresaw that once the Red Army occupied 
the countries of Eastern Europe and the Balkans 
the Soviet Union might exercise its power to dom- 
inate them. We, therefore, negotiated agree- 
ments with the Soviet Government to respect the 
sovereignty of these countries and to permit free 
and unfettered elections to establish independent, 
democratic governments. It was at Yalta that 
the Soviet Union finally undertook those com- 
mitments. 

The Soviet Union pledged itself at Yalta to 
enter the war against Japan at an early date. 
This undertaking it honored. But it also agreed 
to enter into a treaty of friendship with the 
Chinese National Government and to recognize 
the sovereignty of that government over Man- 
churia. 

I would like to quote some sentences from the 
treaty of friendship which the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese National Government subsequently 
signed : 

. . . to work together in close and friendly collaboration 
after the coming of peace and to act according to the 
principles of mutual respect for their sovereignty and 


territorial integrity and of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of the other contracting party. 


and again in another provision: 


... the U.S.S.R. agrees to render to China moral sup- 
port and aid in military supplies and other material re- 
sources, such support and aid to be entirely given to the 
National Government as the central government of China. 


Unfortunately, the Soviet Union broke these 
agreements as they related both to Europe and to 
China. This marked the beginning of our post- 
war difficulties. 

The strength of our moral position today rests 
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upon the fact that we made every effort to reach 
an understanding with the Soviet Union. 


U.S.S.R. Designs Revealed 


The failure to honor these agreements revealed 
the duplicity and designs of the Soviet Union. 

Although we continued our efforts to resolve our 
differences by negotiation in good faith, we began 
to take firm measures to resist aggression and to 
strengthen the free world. 

In 1946, we joined in supporting Iran when its 
borders were threatened. We followed with mili- 
tary aid to Turkey when she was under pressure. 
We helped Greece to preserve its independence. 
We thwarted the Soviet attempt to seize Berlin. 

Nor were we concerned solely with military mat- 
ters. We handled our domestic affairs in such a 
way as to produce a stable and expanding economy 
which was fundamental to world economic recov- 
ery. Through loans, grants and other forms of 
economic aid, we helped nations in many parts of 
the world to rebuild their peacetime economies. 
Through the Marshall Plan, we have assisted war- 
torn Western Europe to recover its economic 
strength and vitality. The concept of Point IV 
has given hope to the peoples of the underdevel- 
oped areas. During the last 5 years, we have seen 
six free nations emerge from dependence status. 

Confronted by the increasing threat of Soviet 
military strength, we joined in 1949 with 11 other 
nations in the North Atlantic Treaty to form a 
common defense against aggression. At the same 
time, we undertook to help rearm these countries 
and other free nations for our common defense. 

During all those years, we worked unceasingly 
to strengthen the United Nations and to support 
the principles of its Charter. 

In June, we faced our greatest crisis when the 
Republic of Korea was invaded. The American 
people met this crisis with boldness and determina- 
tion. Fifty-three nations joined us in the United 
Nations decision to meet force with force. Such 
unity on the part of nations was unprecedented in 
history. 

We can see now that we have built well. By our 
acts during the last 9 years, we have inspired the 
trust, the confidence and the unity of the free 
world. 

By our efforts to resolve differences between na- 
tions by peaceful means, by the help we have given 
others to regain their strength, by the determina- 
tion with which we have fulfilled our obligations 
under the United Nations Charter, we have estab- 
lished our position on a firm moral foundation. 

The years ahead will be difficult. Our task is 
to persevere on the course we have set. Our faith 
that we can succeed is justified. For the first time 
in history, the most powerful nation in the world 
is dedicated to peace, and, in partnership with 
other nations, is mobilizing its moral force and its 
resources for world security. 
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Turkey, the United States, and the Free World 


by George C. McGhee 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs 


It gives me great pleasure to join with the mem- 
bers of the American-Turkish Society and their 
friends in commemorating the twenty-seventh an- 
niversary of the founding of the Turkish Repub- 
lic. As friends of the Turkish eK oe: we share 
their pride in reviewing the remarkable accom- 
plishments of their country over the _— genera- 
tion. The past year, particularly, has given a 
striking demonstration of the extent to which 
democratic processes have been established in 
Turkey and of the growing power of Turkey as a 
force for peace in world affairs. 

May 14, 1950, is a day that will long be remem- 
bered in Turkey. On this date, there were held 
the first national elections in which fully organized 
opposition parties participated under an electoral 
law which assured the free expression of the will 
of the people. Control of the government passed 
in a calm and orderly fashion from the party 
which had governed the republic since its founda- 
tion to a party founded only 4 years ago. These 
elections are a significant milestone in Turkey’s 
democratic devolopment, a development all the 
more spectacular in the light of the 600-year rule 
of the Ottoman Sultans, during which democratic 
processes had little opportunity for growth. 

To Kemal Ataturk, founder and first President 
of the Turkish Republic, must go much of the 
credit for this action. Under his leadership, pro- 
found social and cultural reforms were instituted. 
Particular gains were made in extending the bene- 
fits of education to all the Turkish people. 
Between 1938 and 1950, these reforms were con- 
tinued by Ataturk’s successor, President Ismet 
Inonu. Shortly after the end of World War II, 
the Turkish Government passed legislation per- 
mitting the formation of opposition parties and 
removed restrictions on freedom of information. 

In the 4 years that followed, the Turkish people 
had a real chance to weigh the views of the vari- 


*Address delivered before the American-Turkish So- 
ciety at New York, N. Y., on Oct. 27 and released to the 
press on the same date. 
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ous parties and to select by their own free choice 
the government they wanted. 

I think it fitting to express here our admira- 
tion for Mr. Bayar? and the other leaders of the 
Democrat Party, who guided the opposition move- 
ment to its ultimate success with moderation but 
persistence, in consonance with the evolutionary 
nature of Turkey’s democratic development. 
They gave proof of their recognition of the re- 
sponsibility that an opposition party owes to the 
nation. 


Turkey’s Role in United Nations 


June 25, 1950, is another day which will long 
be remembered in Turkey, just as it will be re- 
membered in the United States and in other 
countries of the free world. On that date, the 
Soviet-aided North Koreans invaded the indepen- 
dent Republic of Korea. The immediate action 
of the Security Council in branding the ag r 
and calling upon the members of the United 
Nations to assist in repelling the attack and in 
restoring peace and security awakened the free 
world to the strength that lies in united effort and 
has given free peoples greater faith in the United 
Nations. 

Turkey responded wholeheartedly to the United 
Nations request for military support by placing 
at its disposal a combat force of 4,500 men. 
Turkish troops have arrived in Korea where they 
have joined with other United Nations forces 
under the command of General MacArthur, whose 
friendship for Turkey is well known. On the 
basis of relative population, the Turkish contin- 
gent is the equivalent of about 35,000 United States 
troops. This was not only a substantial contribu- 
tion, it was a courageous one—made by a country 
which has lived under the threat of Russian im- 
perialism for over 200 years. 


*Celal Bayar, former Prime Minister and President 
General of Democrat Party, which was formed in 1945 in 
Turkey; he is now President of the Republic of Turkey. 
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Turkey is also taking a key role in other United 
Nations activities directed toward the restoration 
or maintenance of peace. She was recently elected 
to the Security Council for a 2-year term, begin- 
ning next January 1. She has been a member of 
the United Nations Commission on Korea, which 
played an important role in insuring prompt Se- 
curity Council action when aggression struck that 
country, and she will hold membership on the suc- 
cessor Commission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea. Turkey is one of the three 
members of the Palestine Conciliation Commis- 
sion. Turkey is also one of the cosponsors of 
the United States proposal to give the General 
Assembly means to discharge its responsibilities 
with respect to maintenance of peace and security 
whenever the Security Council is prevented from 


acting. 


Support of NATO 


The Turkish Government further supports the 
building of strength against aggression by asso- 
ciating itself with coulis security arrange- 
ments. On October 4, she announced that she had 
agreed to take part in the military planning of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Nato) 
with respect to the defense of the Mediterranean. 
The United States welcomes this new develop- 
ment and believes it will benefit both Turkey and 
the North Atlantic Treaty countries, including 
the United States. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization, im- 
portant as it is, is only one of a number of co- 
operative endeavors by free nations which are con- 
tributing to world security in harmony with the 
United Nations Charter. One of these measures, 
in particular, involves the United States and 
Turkey quite directly. 

That is, of course, the program of military as- 
sistance to Greece and Turkey, which was initiated 
in 1947 to meet the threat of Soviet aggression in 
these two countries. That program grew out of 
the Truman Doctrine—the doctrine which first 
enunciated the United States policy of support for 
free nations determined to preserve their freedom 
against subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressures. 

We had no doubt at that time as to Turkey’s 
determination to resist aggression from any source. 
Then, as today, the willingness of the Turkish peo- 

le to shoulder the burden of a large defense estab- 
ishment was evidence of that determination. The 
per capita income in Turkey does not exceed $150. 
Despite the desire of the Turkish people to achieve 
a higher standard of living, despite the desire of 
the Turkish Government to accelerate the economic 
development of the country to that end, Turkey 
is devoting about 35 percent of her annual budget 
to defense. That is a demonstration of the high 
value which the Turkish people place upon their 
freedom and independence. 
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The assistance which has been received under 
the arms program has resulted in real progress in 
modernizing and strengthening the Turkish armed 
forces. Although a reduction has been made in 
the peacetime size of those forces, their combat 
capabilities have considerably increased. The 
augmented strength of Turkish forces bolsters the 
security of the Eastern Mediterranean and the 
vulnerable Near East. It reinforces collective 
security throughout the world. 


Economic Aid to Turkey 


I am glad to be able to say that, in the economic, 
as in the military field, the United States is re- 
enforcing the efforts which Turkey has been mak- 
ing in her own behalf. Through the cooperative 
European recovery effort, Turkey is being helped 
to increase her agricultural and mineral Toe si 
tion, to undertake an economic development pro- 
gram of considerably greater magnitude than 
would otherwise have been possible, and, thus, 
to shore up the economic bases of its freedom. 

As of June 30, 1950, Turkey had received ap- 

roximately 185 million dollars in ECA aid. 

ow are these funds being used? They are used 
to purchase tractors, plows, combines, and other 
types of agricultural equipment so that greater 
areas of land can be brought under cultivation. 
They are used to modernize and expand the prin- 
den coal mines of the country so that greater 
quantities of coal can be mined at lower cost. 
They are used for road-building equipment to 
improve the Turkish road system so that this in- 
creased production of agricultural and mineral 
— can move more readily to Turkish mar- 

ets and to ports for export. They are used to 
increase the country’s power facilities. They are 
being used, as you can see, to strengthen Turkey’s 
basic economy. 

The ECA is also helping Turkey in another 
way. It is providing the type of technical as- 
sistance that President Truman had in mind in 
his famous Point 4 proposal. Under the ECA 
program, for example, American experts are work- 
ing with Turkish personnel in many fields, and 
many Turkish technicians are in this country to 
study our techniquesand methods. At the present 
time, under this program, there are over 50 Ameri- 
can experts in Turkey and 75 Turkish technicians 
in the United States. 

The facts which I have briefly reviewed show 
how very close relations between Turkey and the 
United States have been since the war’send. That 
war destroyed the last comfortable illusions of 
geographical security held by Americans and 
ended, once and for all, the doctrine of isolation- 
ism. The war taught us also that peace must be 
based not merely upon peaceful relations among 
governments but upon a real spirit of friendship 
and understanding among peoples of different 
nations. 
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U.S.-Turkish Cultural Exchanges 


First-hand contact is, of course, the most satis- 
factory means of building friendship. The 700 
or more Turkish students who are ere, Tia in this 
country stimulate an interest in Turkey among the 
Americans with whom they associate. When they 
return to Turkey, they will carry back with them 
impressions of our country which they will un- 
doubtely pass on to their families and friends. 

The private American educational institutions 
in Turkey are additional points of contact with 
the United States for the 2,000 or more Turkish 
students enrolled in them. But it should not be 
forgotten that these schools are, and have for many 
years, been a focal point for stimulating American 
interest in Turkey. Thousands of Americans have 
contributed to their support. The experiences of 
the Americans teaching at these schools are fol- 
lowed with great interest by communities through- 
out the United States. When teachers return to 
this country, their friendship for Turkey and the 
Turkish people is evident and lasting. 

I am hopeful that educational and cultural ex- 
changes will be stimulated by the Fulbright Agree- 
ment signed earlier this year between the two Gov- 


U.S.-Swiss Trade Clause Applied 


[Released to the press October 24] 


The Department of State released today the 
text of the escape clause applying to the 1936 
Swiss-United States trade agreement. This clause 
became effective October 13, 1950. On the same 
date, the United States withdrew the notice of 
intention to terminate the trade agreement which 
it handed to the Government of Switzerland on 
August 10. 

The text of the escape clause follows: 


1. If, as a result of unforeseen developments and of 
the effect of the obligations incurred by the Government 
of the United States of America or of Switzerland under 
the Trade Agreement signed at Washington on January 
9, 1936, including tariff concessions, any product is being 
imported into the territory of either country in such 
relatively increased quantities and under such conditions 
as to cause or threaten serious injury to the domestic 
industry in that territory producing like or directly com- 
petitive products, the Governments of the United States 
of America or of Switzerland shall be free, in respect of 
such products, and to the extent and for such time as 
may be necessary to prevent or remedy such injury, to 
suspend the obligation in whole or in part or to withdraw 
or modify the concession. 

2. Before the Governments of the United States or of 
Switzerland shall take action pursuant to the provisions 
of paragraph 1 above, it shall give notice in writing to 
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ernments. This will enable a number of Ameri- 
can scholars and professors to study and teach in 
Turkey and will facilitate the study of Turkish 
nationals in American institutions. In addition, 
the Center of Turkish Studies to be established at 
Columbia University, which the Turkish Govern- 
ment will help to finance, will provide Americans 
with a welcome opportunity to learn more about 
Turkey. 

But government efforts in the field of cultural 
relations can only supplement, rather than replace, 
efforts of nongovernmental groups, such as the 
private educational institutions, the business com- 
munity, the free press, and friends of Turkey in 
the United States and friends of the United States 
in Turkey, to establish a solid basis for friendship 
between the peoples of the two countries. A com- 
pee society in Turkey similar to the American- 

urkish Society here would be able to make a sub- 
stantial contribution toward this end. It would 
be helpful to all of us if meetings such as yours 
this evening were held frequently in both countries, 
The American-Turkish Society has an important 
role to play. It merits our encouragement and 
support, and I wish it every success. 


the other Government as far in advance as may be 
practicable and shall afford such other Government an 
opportunity to consult with it in respect of the proposed 
action and with respect to such compensatory modifica- 
tions of the Trade Agreement as may be deemed appro- 
priate, to the extent practicable maintaining the general 
level of reciprocal and mutually advantageous concessions 
in the Agreement. If agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments is not reached as a result of such consultation, 
the Government which proposes to take the action under 
paragraph 1 shall, nevertheless, be free to do so and, if 
such action is taken, the other Government shall be free, 
not later than 90 days after the action has been taken 
and on 30 days’ written notice, to suspend the application 
to the trade of the Government taking action under 
paragraph 1 of substantially equivalent obligations or con- 
cessions under the said Trade Agreement. The Govern- 
ment taking action under paragraph 1 shall then 
be free, within 30 days after such suspension takes effect, 
to terminate the said Trade Agreement on 30 days’ 
written notice. In critical circumstances, where delay 
would cause damage which it would be difficult to repair, 
action under paragraph 1 may be taken provisionally 
without prior consultation, under the condition that con- 
sultation shall be effected immediately after taking such 
action. Where an action taken without prior consultation 
causes or threatens to cause serious injury in the territory 
of the other Government to the domestic producers of 
products affected by the action, that Government shall, 
where delay would cause damage difficult to repair, be 
free to suspend, upon the taking of the action and 
throughout the period of consultation, such obligations or 
concessions as may be necessary to prevent or remedy the 
injury. 
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United States and Canada Work Out Principles for Economic Cooperation 


[Released to the press October 26] 


U.S.-CANADIAN EFFORT FOR COMMON DEFENSE 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson and Ambassa- 
dor Hume Wrong of Canada signed an exchange 
of notes today giving formal effect to a Statement 
of Principles for Economic Cooperation between 
the two countries. The statement sets forth gen- 
eral principles for guidance of the two Govern- 
ments in achieving a coordinated economic ef- 
fort for their common defense. 

The exchange of notes reaffirms the practice of 
the two countries followed during World War IT 
when they cooperated closely under terms of the 
Hyde Park agreement of 1941. This agreement 
between President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King enabled officials of the United 
States and Canada to coordinate for mutual bene- 
fit their activities in such matters as military pro- 
curement, economic controls, and the use of raw 
materials. 

The arrangements worked out under the Hyde 
Park agreement proved so successful that, when 
international conditions again appeared threaten- 
ing, the Joint United States-Canada Industrial 
Mobilization Planning Committee was established 
on April 12, 1949, to make plans in case joint ac- 
tion should again become necessary. The United 
States Section of the Committee consists of the 
Chairmen of the National Security Resources 
Board and of the Munitions Board. 

The increase in military requirements and the 
need for reimposition of such economic controls 
as are required by rearmament programs of both 
countries have made it necessary to implement 
plans made by the Joint Industrial Mobilization 
Planning Committee. On August 8, therefore, the 
United States Section of the Committee and their 
Canadian colleagues agreed that a set of princi- 
ples should be adopted fostering close and effective 
cooperation between the two countries in this 
vitally important field. The principles were sub- 
sequently approved by the President and the Cana- 
dian Cabinet. 

Both Governments intend to carry out these un- 
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dertakings in a manner consistent with their other 
international obligations. 

It is expected that action taken under the State- 
ment of Principles for Economic Cooperation will 
greatly increase our industrial mobilization poten- 
tial and will enable us better to prepare ourselves 
for any military emergencies which may arise. 


U.S. Note to Canada 


I have the honor to refer to recent discussions 
between representatives of our two Governments 
for the general purpose of reaching an agreement 
to the end that the economic efforts of the two 
countries be coordinated for the common defense 
and that the production and resources of both 
countries be used for the best combined results. 
Their deliberations were based on concepts of 
economic cooperation which were inherent in the 
Hyde Park Agreement of 1941 and which are still 
valid today. They formulated and agreed to the 
“Statement of Principles for Economic Coopera- 
tion” annexed hereto, which is intended to guide, 
in the light of these basic concepts, the activities 
of our respective Governments. 

If this attached statement is agreeable to your 
Government, this note and your reply to that effect 
will constitute an agreement between our two 
Governments on this subject. 

Dean G. ACHESON 
Secretary of State 


Canadian Reply 


I have your note of today with regard to the 
recent discussions between representatives of our 
two Governments for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement to the end that the economic efforts of 
the two countries be coordinated for the common 
defense and that the production and resources of 
both countries be used for the best combined re- 
sults. Iam glad to confirm that the “Statement of 
Principles for Economic Cooperation”, which was 
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annexed to your note, is acceptable to my Govern- 
ment. Your note and this reply will, therefore, 
constitute an agreement between our two Govern- 
ments on this subject. 
Hume Wrone 
Ambassador of Canada 


STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 
FOR ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


The United States and Canada have achieved 
a high degree of cooperation in the field of in- 
dustrial mobilization during and since World War 
II through the operation of the principles em- 
bodied in the Hyde Park Agreement of 1941, 
through the extension of its concepts in the post- 
war period and more recently through the work of 
the Joint Industrial Mobilization Planning Com- 
mittee. In the interests of mutual security and 
to assist both Governments to discharge their 
obligations under the United Nations Charter and 
the North Atlantic Treaty, it is believed that this 
field of common action should be further extended. 
It is agreed, therefore, that our two Governments 
shall cooperate in all respects practicable, and to 
the extent of their respective executive powers, to 
the end that the economic efforts of the two coun- 
tries be coordinated for the common defense and 
that the production and resources of both countries 
be used for the best combined results. 

The following principles are established for the 
purpose of facilitating these objectives: 


1. In order to achieve an optimum production 
of goods essential for the common defense, the two 
countries shall develop a coordinated program 
of requirements, production, and procurement. 

2. To this end, the two countries shall, as it 
becomes necessary, institute coordinated controls 
over the distribution of scarce raw materials and 
supplies. 

3. Such United States and Canadian emergency 
controls shall be mutually consistent in their 
objectives, and shall be so designed and admin- 
istered as to achieve comparable effects in each 
country. To the extent possible, there shall be 
consultation to this end prior to the institution of 
any system of controls in either country which 
affects the other. 

4. In order to facilitate essential production, the 
technical knowledge and productive skill in- 
volved in such production within both countries 
shall, where feasible, be freely exchanged. 

5. Barriers which impede the flow between 
Canada and the United States of goods essential 
for the common defense effort should be removed 
as far as possible. 

6. The two Governments, through their appro- 
priate agencies, will consult concerning any finan- 
cial or foreign exchange problems which may arise 
as a result of the implementation of this 
agreement. 
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STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 
[Released to the press October 26] 


I am very happy to have been able to take part 
this morning with my American and Canadian 
colleagues in bringing into effect the Statement of 
Principles for Economic Cooperation between our 
two Governments. This statement reaffirms and 
reinvigorates the principles of the Hyde Park 
agreement of 1941. That agreement played so 
vast a part in enabling our two countries to make 
a common effort in the last war. In this period, 
when we are preparing our defenses as part of the 
defenses of the free world, the two Governments 
have thought it most important to bring that 
statement of principles once more into effect. 


STATEMENT BY C. D. HOWE 
CANADIAN TRADE AND COMMERCE MINISTER 


[Released to the press October 26] 


The Canadian Government welcomes the agree- 
ment outlined in today’s exchange of notes as a 
major step in our joint effort to strengthen the 
defenses of North America and the entire free 
world. Our joint military partnership which 
proved so effective in the last war is being renewed 
this time in an effort to avoid another war. Once 
again, we are placing our skills and our resources 
of raw materials and finished products at each 
other’s disposal for a common purpose, the pur- 
pose being to harness the full industrial potential 
of the North American Continent. 

Traditionally, Canada and the United States 
march side by side in time of war. The fact that 
in the field of military production we will march 
together in an effort to prevent another war will 
be reassuring to the peoples of both countries. 


Proclamation Issued on 
Claims Convention With Panama 


On October 23, the President issued his proc- 
lamation of the claims convention of January 
26, 1950, between the United States and Panama. 

The United States Senate, on August 9, 1950, 
gave advice and consent to the ratification of the 
convention and the convention was ratified by the 
President on August 18. The instruments of rati- 
fication of the two Governments were exchanged 
at Panama on October 11, 1950, and, under the 
terms of the convention, it entered into force on 
that date. 

The purpose of the convention is the adjustment 
of certain pecuniary claims and the fixing of the 
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bases of settlement of such claims with a view to 
their prompt and just liquidation. 

Article I specifies the three categories of claims 
to which the convention relates, namely, (1) claims 
of Panama against the United States which were 
the subject of a recommendation of the Joint 
Land Commission, United States, and Panama 
with respect to damages caused by the fire in the 
Malambo section in 1906; (2) claims of the United 
States against Panama for personal injuries 
sustained by six soldiers of the United States 
Army during disturbances in the city of Panama 
in 1915; and (3) claims of the United States 
against Panama arising from the judgment ren- 
dered by the Panamanian Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice on October 20, 1931, whereby certain lands 
called El Encanto, which certain United States 
nationals alleged they had acquired in good faith, 
were declared to be property of Panama. 

Article II, III, IV, and V specify the bases on 
which those claims shall be settled. Pursuant to 
article VI, when the provisions of the convention 
have been executed all the claims referred to in 
the convention will be considered by both Govern- 
ments as being reciprocally cancelled, renounced, 
and satisfied. Article VII provides that docu- 
ments in the possession of the Panamanian Gov- 
ernment which may have a bearing on the merits 
of individual claims of United States nationals 
to which the convention relates will be delivered 
by that Government to the United States Govern- 
ment. Article VIII relates to ratification of the 
convention and its entry into force. 


Americans Visiting Abroad 


Twenty-five American scholars have received 
awards under the Fulbright Act to teach or con- 
duct research abroad during the current academic 
term, according to a Department of State an- 
nouncement. 

Countries to which the scholars are assigned, 
together with number of students participating, 
are: Burma, 1; Egypt, 5; Iran, 3; New Zealand, 
10; and Philippines, 6. 

Dr. William Peirce Randel, associate professor 
of English, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
is serving as visiting professor of American liter- 
ature and culture at the University of Helsinki for 
the academic year 1950-51. Dr. Randel is the 
first American professor granted an appointment 
under Public Law 265, 81st Congress, which au- 
thorized the use of payments by Finland on its 
World War I debt for reciprocal educational ex- 
changes between that country and the United 
States. 

Dr. Harvey J. Locke, associate professor of 
Sociology, University of Southern California, 
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will serve as visiting professor of sociology at 
the Universities of Cepeale and Stockholm for 
the current school year. 

Dr. Graham H. Stuart, professor of political 
science at Stanford University, will serve as visit- 
ing lecturer at the Institut Universitaire des 
Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva. 

Michel Assad Saad, assistant professor of civil 
engineering at Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, will teach courses in civil engineering at 
Aleppo School of Engineering, National Univer- 
sity of Syria, Aleppo, Syria, for 1 year. 


Foreign Nationals Visiting U.S. 


Persons arriving in the United States under 
the program for the exchange of persons through 
grants-in-aid awarded by the Department of State 
include: 

Dr. Eduard Speck, Lord Mayor of Graz, Aus- 
tria, accompanied by his assistant, Dr. Renate 
Mayer, who were guests of the Overseas Neighbors 
of Montclair, New Jersey, which last spring insti- 
tuted a cultural affiliation between the cities of 
Graz and Montclair. They will study municipal 
governments. 

Dr. Zaida Eriksson-Lihr, assistant professor of 
allergology, University of Helsinki, is consulting 
with fellow specialists and visiting clinics and 
teaching centers on a 2-month tour of medical cen- 
ters, including Rochester, Minnesota; Chicago, St. 
Louis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
St. Petersburg, Florida; Durham, North Carolina, 
and Boston. Dr. Eriksson-Lihr is vice-president 
of the Medical Women’s International Association. 

H. 8S. Adam Bachtiar, chief of the education sys- 
tem of Ministry of Education, Science, and Cul- 
ture of Indonesia, is visiting various educational 
institutions throughout the United States. His 
itinerary includes colleges and schools in New 
York, Ohio, Arizona, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Washington, California, New Mexico, 
and Alabama. 

Two Portuguese scholars, Dr. Antonio Medeiros 
de Gouveia and Dr. Antonio Jorge Dias, who at- 
tended the Colloquium on Luso-Brazilian studies 
at the Library of Congress, have been awarded 
grant-in-aid to enable them to visit educational 
centers in the United States. Dr. de Gouveia is 
secretary of the Institute of Higher Education in 
Lisbon, and Dr. Dias is director of the entho- 
graphic section of the Center of Peninsular Eth- 
nographic Studies at Oporto. 

Choi Doo Sun, president of the Dong A. Ilbo 
(Far Eastern Daily News) of Seoul, has arrived 
for a stay of 2 weeks prior to visiting various 
American schools of journalism and newspaper 
plants. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings ' 


Adjourned During October 1950 


Pakistan International Industries Fair. . ...... 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union) Administrative Coun- 
cil: First Session. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Special Meeting on Airworthiness and Operations—on Climb Re- 
uirements. 
ee I OE Gg yp edi as o 6 + 6 6 eee 8 
Inter-American Seminar on Elementary Education ..... . ia 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Meeting of Fisheries Technologists . ............ 
Forestry and Forest Products Commission for Asia and the Pacific: 
First Session. 

Latin American Meeting on Livestock Production. ....... 
Pacific Conference (American Society of Travel Agents). ..... 
Thirteenth Pan American Sanitary Conference. ......... 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sea. ....... 
International Conference on Ways and Means of Combating Plant 

Parasites. 
International Tin Study Group, Management Committee. .... . 
Ino (International Refugee Organization) : 

Executive Committee, Eighth Session. . .........2.-. 

General Council, ae ried yg 4 5 tpi 
Third Pan American Conference on Leprosy . Zeros Ge 
Sixth Inter-American Press Congress... ...... 

Second Congress of Capitals... . te Ae ede bee ie 

Seventh Pan American Railway Congress Oe ee ee a ae roe 

Pan American Sanitary Organization, Twelfth Meeting of Executive 
Committee. 

North Atlantic Council, Military Committee. ........ 

United Nations: 

Economic and Social Council: Eleventh Session, 2d part. 

Second International Silk Congress. .........+2.-. a 
Canterbury Centennial Celebration. . re 
Fourth General Assembly, World Medical Association . 

Pan American Institute of Geography and History: 

i  , a dal A aie Oe 6 & 6 ke ee 

Fifth Consultation of Commission on Cartography ; er 

Second Consultation of Commission on Geography ... . ae 

Second Consultation of Commission on History ........ 
Board of Governors of the League of Red Cross Societies , 
International Union for the Protection of Nature, Second General 

Assembly. 


In Session as of October 31, 1950 


Third North American Regional Broadcasting Conference, Second 
Session. 
United Nations: 
General Assembly: Fifth Session... ......2 2-2 eeee 
Economic and Social Council: 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Meeting of 
Transport Experts. 
Economic Commission for Europe: Timber Committee .. . 


ee a es 
Ss a ke eee ee 


we Gc ata GIS oe ens 


NS Sno gg eae aed 
pT ee 


Bergen, Norway. ..... 
ee ee 


Turrialba, Costa Rica 

pS Ee eee 
Ciudad Trujillo. ..... 
Copenhagen. ....... 
nas + + 0 eee eee 


pO ee ee 
New York —_ ‘va es Se Le 
AO i ewe. 4 Meta 
pO Se ee ae ; 
Ciudad Trujillo ...... 


Wee... ws, ws oS 


Lake Bueeese .:5... « sis 
New York City. .. , 
Christchurch, New Zealand ‘ 
New York City ott be 
Santiago . . eee: 
SS & sw? fas cote 
Santiago . . : 
BAnMGNO . . . 3% 

Monte Carlo <a 
LS; ) oa ~s homens 


Washington . 


Lake Success ...... 
Bangkok ..... 


COUR. 6% es 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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Aug. 11—Oct. 10 
Sept. 1-Oct. 17 


Sept. 14-Oct. 2 


Sept. 16—Oct. 2 
Sept. 25-Oct. 31 


Sept. 30—Oct. 1 
Oct. 9-18 


Oct. 


9-20 


Sept. 30—Oct. 4 
2-10 


. 2-10 
. 3-6 


. 4 (1 day) 


. 5-21 
. 21 
. 8-14 
. 8-13 
. 10-18 
. 10-20 
. 11-18 


. 24- 


. 12- 

. 16-20 
. 16-28 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


16- 


16-27 
16-27 
16-27 
16-27 
16-21 
18-23 


Sept. 6- 


Sept. 19- 


Oct. 


24— 


Oct. 30—- 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
in Session as of October 31, 1950—Continued 


United Nations—Continued 

Intergovernmental Tin Conference . . . 

Seminar on Public Personnel Management . _ 

Permanent Central Opium Board: 56th Session 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 

Air Navigation Commission: Fifth ion. . 

Council: Eleventh Session. . ....... 

Air Transport Committee: Eleventh Session. . at 

Middle East Regional Air Navigation Meeting: Second Session 
Inter-American Seminar on Biostatistics. . . ‘ ; 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 

Third Round of Tariff Negotiations of the Contracting mand 
Fourth Meeting of Wool Study Group . . 

Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: Sixth Congress. 
North Atlantic Council, Defense Committee . . 
Tripartite Conversations on Securit Export Controls . 
South Pacific Commission: Sixth Session. . 

Ito (International Labor Organisation): 

Petroleum Committee, Third Session . . Oe as ee 
International Wheat Council, Fourth Session of the. ....... 
Intergovernmental Study Group So we 6 me 8 be ‘ 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 

Council, Tenth Session. . A a eee ee 
Central and South African Transport Conference . a ee 
Caribbean Trade Conference. . ... . sie oaa a “aha 


Scheduled November 1-January 31, 1951 


Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Fifth Session of the Contracting Parties to Gatr...... 
Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization) : 
Executive Board, 24th Session. ..........-. 
Meeting on Improvement of Bibliographical Services . 
Second International Conference of University Repre- . 
sentatives. 
First Regional Conference of the National Commissions of Habana 
the Western Hemisphere. 
Fao (Food and Agriculture pivarenaeands 
Special Session . " Pe 
ouncil, Eleventh Session. ....... 
Latin American Forestry and Forest Products Commission: Third 
ion. 
Technical Committee on Physiological Requirements of Nutrients . 
Technical Meeting on Cooperatives . Pie te te ee. eae 
Second Regional Seminar on Social Affairs . 
Third Inter-American Congress on Brucellosis . Bley Fie ny ig te 
Fao-WuHo Panel of Experts on Brucellosis . .......... 
Conference on Survey Authorities .......... - 
57th Convention of the Association of U.S. Military Surgeons . 
United Nations: 
Economic and Social Council: 
Economic Commission for Euro 
Committee on Industry and Materials .......... 
Committee on Industry and Materials .......... 
Gogumiites en Gell. . 5. ts ttt es Be he ig 1S eee 
Commission on Narcotic ‘Drugs, Fifth Session... 1... 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Third Session, 
Subcommittee on Iron and Steel. 
Technical Conference on Flood Control . 
Regional Conference of Statisticians 
Economic, Employment and Development ‘Commission, ‘Sixth 
Session. 
Council Committee on Non-Governmental Organizations . . 
somes Social Welfare Seminar for Arab States of the Middle 
ast. 
Trusteeship Council, Eighth Session ........-+5426-4 
— a Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, Second Meet- 


iden of the Commission of Finance and Transfer of the Interna- 
tional Office of Public Health. 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization) : 
Air Navigation Commission: Fourth Session of Rules of the Air and 
Air Traffic Control Division. 
Legal Committee, Seventh Session . ........4+4-e+0268-.s 


*Tentative. 
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Geneva .... 
Lake Success .. . 
Geneva ete 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Montreal . 
Istanbul . 
Santiago . 

pe ang England. .” 
Madrid. é oe 
Washington . 

London. . is 
Nouméa, New ‘Caledonia i 


Geneva. 
Geneva. . . 
London. . 


Washington . 
Johannesburg . 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad 


Torquay, England. . 


Paris. . 


Ci 
Washington . Bae ae oe are 
Santiago... 


herr. te 

Port-of-Spain . 

San Salvador . 
Washington . 

Washington. . 

Wellington, New Zealand . 
New York City ys ee es 


iseeReem ..... 
New Delhi . : 
memeeon. 2... ss 
Lake Success . 


Lake Success . . 
Cairo 


Lake Success* . 
Washington . 


Montreal. . 
Mexico City 


Department 





Oct. 25- 
Oct. 30- 
Oct. 31- 


Sept. 19- 
Sept. 27- 
Sept. 28- 
Oct. 17- 
Sept. 25— 


Sept. 28- 
Oct. 2- 

Oct. 12—- 
Oct. 28- 


Oct. 17- 
Oct. 20- 


Oct. 23- 
Oct. 24— 
Oct. 24- 


Oct. 25- 
Oct. 25- 
Oct. 25- 


Nov. 2- 


Nov. 2- 
Nov. 7- 
Dec. 4- 


Dec. 8—- 


Nov. 3- 
Nov. 13 
Dec. 11- 


December* 
Jan. 22- 

Nov. 5- 
Nov. 6- 
Nov. 6- 
Nov. 6- 
Nov. 9 


Nov. 13- 
Dec. 4* 

Nov. 22- 
Nov. 30- 
Dec. 20* 


Jan. 7- 
Jan. 22* 
Jan. 15—- 


Jan. 22- 
Nov. 22- 


January 
Nov. 13- 


Nov. 14- 
Nov. 14- 


Jan. 2— 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled November i-January 31, 1951— Continued 








Thirteenth International Oilculture Congress. .......... ee ee Nov. 15- 
ILo (International Labor Organization) : 
Governing Body, 113th Session. ...... 2.2... -2--. NP ho SAPS oe Nov. 13- 
Textiles Committee, Third Session ..........2.2.44.. Fee ae ee Nov. 28- 
Committee on Work on Plantations, First Session ....... Bandung, India. ..... Dec. 4—- 
Asian Advisory Committee, Second Session .......... NS Ea Dec. 17- 
Asian Technical Conference on Cooperation .......... ST 2 «..« + 6<s 6 bon Dec. 26- 
Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor, First Session . . Ae re Jan. 16- 
Caribbean Commission, Eleventh Meeting. ........... Cvsnaan, Netherlands West Nov. 24— 
ndies. 
West Indian Conference, Fourth Session .........2... Omens, Netherlands West Nov. 27- 
ndies. 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
International Radio Consultative Committee, Study Group 2 Undetermined. ...... November or 
(Radio Receivers). December* 
Third Meeting of Inter-American Committee on Social Security . ee see C8 ee a a or 
December 
International Exposition of Railroads, Industry and Economy ... Santiago......... November 
Fourth Inter-American Conference on Agriculture—Fao Latin Amer- Montevideo. ....... Dec. 1- 
ican Pre-Conference Regional Meeting. 
Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth. . . Washington. ....... Dec. 3- 
First Latin American Congress of Orthopedics and Traumatology. . MontevideoandBuenosAires. Dec. 8- 
ee iy eo rae a Sa)» Jar a ipa wile December* 
International Sugar Council, Meeting of Special Committee . ... London ...... December* 
meen Se International Association of Hydraulic Research... . Bombay ......... Jan. 3- 
Fourth International Congress on Large Dams. ......... ee Jan. 10- 
Indian International Engineering Exhibition. .......... ee ee Jan. 10—- 
Sectional Meeting of the World Power Conference ........ DEE 6 es bose a Jan. 10—- 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 
Executive Board, Seventh Session .........2.2.2... I sa a gg pe ed Jan. 22- 
ee ee PK hs 4-430 ee January 
*Tentative. 


U.S. Delegations 
to International Conferences 


North Atlantic Planning Board: Second Meeting 

On October 27, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the North Atlantic Planning Board 
for Ocean Shipping will hold its second meeting 
at Washington beginning November 13. Hunt- 
ington T. Morse, special assistant to the adminis- 
trator of the Maritime Administration of the De- 
partment of Commerce, is the United States repre- 
sentative on the Board and will be chairman of 
the forthcoming meeting. 

The Planning Board, composed of all countries 
which are parties to the North Atlantic Treaty, 
was established by the fourth session of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Council in furtherance of article 
9ofthe Treaty. The Board reports to the Council 
through the deputies and works in close coopera- 
tion with other bodies of the Treaty organization 
in all matters relating to merchant shipping in 
defense planning. 

The first meeting of the Planning Board was 
held at London, June 27-28, 1950. 


GATT: Fifth Session 
and Third Tariff Negotiations 


On October 27, the Department of State an- 
nounced that the President has appointed Win- 


November 6, 1950 


throp G. Brown, director, Office of International 
Trade Policy, Department of State, as chairman 
of the United States delegation to the fifth session 
of the Contracting Parties to the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade. The session, which 
is scheduled to convene at Torquay, England, on 
November 2, will be held concurrently with the 
third set of tariff negotiations under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade which began at 
Torquay on September 28. Mr. Brown is also al- 
ternate chairman of the United States delegation 
to the third set of tariff negotiations. 

The President has also appointed John W. 
Evans, chief, Economic Resources and Security 
Staff, Department of State, to serve as vice chair- 
man of the United States delegation to the fifth 
session of the contracting parties. Others named 
to serve on the delegations are (asterisks indi- 
cate members of the United States delegation to 
the third set of tariff negotiations) : 


Advisers 


*George Bronz, special assistant to the General Counsel, 
Department of the Treasury 

*Hubert Havlik, deputy director, Finance and Trade Di- 
vision, Office of the Special Representative, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, Paris 

*Robert B. Schwenger, chief, Regional Investigations 
Branch, Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations, De- 
partment of Agriculture 
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Saul R. Srole, acting assistant chief, Monetary Affairs 
Staff, Department of State 

Leonard Weiss, assistant chief, Commercial Policy Staff, 
Department of State 

*Thomas Wilson, director, Areas Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Commerce 


Technical Secretary 


Northrup Kirk, Monetary Affairs Staff, Department of 
State 


Under the provisions of the General Agreement, 
the representatives of the Contracting Parties 
meet from time to time to consider general policy 
questions and other problems arising in connection 
with the application of the agreement. A detailed 
agenda for the fifth session will be adopted at 
the opening of the meeting. The first session of 
the Contracting Parties was held at Habana, Feb- 
ruary 28—March 24, 1948; the second session, at 
Geneva, August 16-September 14, 1948; the third 
session, at Annecy, France, April 8-August 13, 
1949; and the fourth session at Geneva, February 
23-A pril 4, 1950. 


Discussion With Commonwealth 
Countries on Wool Supply Position 


[Released to the press October 25] 


The opportunity provided by the presence in 
London of representatives of Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa for the recent Wool 
Study Group meeting has been used for discus- 
sions with the United Kingdom Government on 
the present and prospective supply position of 
wool. These Commonwealth discussions were 
continued with representatives’ of the United 
States when special attention was devoted to the 
demands arising for military requirements and the 
impact which Soe demands are likely to have on 
the market for wool. Other North Atlantic 
Treaty powers with a substantial interest in wool 
have been kept informed of the progress of these 
discussions. 

The Wool Study Group has reported its view 
that the general effect of increased consumer re- 
sistance to rising prices of wool goods, of increased 
substitution, and of other factors will be to bridge 
the gap between the recent rate of consumption 
and future supplies of wool. With this conclu- 
sion, the representatives of the Governments re- 
ferred to above are in agreement so far as over-all 
supplies of wool are concerned. They do not con- 
sider that there would be justification under such 
conditions for an allocation system for wool, which 
would, in any event, present a great many practical 
and legal difficulties. 

The analysis of the problem which has been 
made indicates that the main supply problem over 
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the next 12 months will concern a particular range 
of qualities and types, especially the finer cross- 
bred and medium merino wools. This is because 
the principal requirement for military purposes 
— to fall in this range. Much the heaviest 
military demand in these grades is that presented 
by the United States, and the representatives of 
the five Governments concerned have concentrated 
their attention on the practical problem which 
this presents. 

The United States will, of course, obtain sup- 
plies from various sources, but it was agreed that 
the three southern Commonwealth countries would 
immediately investigate the practicability of in- 
troducing special measures to insure the provision 
of their agreed share of the United States emer- 
gency reserve. In this connection, a system of 
preemption of enough wool to meet the emer- 
gency needs of the United States (but not such 
quantities as would harm the auction system) will 
be examined by missions to be sent from the United 
Kingdom and the United States to the southern 
Commonwealth countries. If a practicable and 
acceptable system can be devised, the three south- 
ern Commonwealth countries are willing to in- 
troduce it with the least possible delay unless some 
alternative method of securing the United States 
military requirements for an emergency reserve 
is found more satisfactory. 

There is, of course, no question of the system 
of wool auctions being displaced. Any wool 
withheld from auction for military purposes 
would be strictly limited in amount. 

The United States authorities wish it to be 
known that they do not intend to stockpile raw 
wool; supplies for their emergency reserve, as 
well as for current military needs, will be proc- 
essed into cloth. After calculating the quantities 
the United States would obtain from other coun- 
tries both on account of reserve and current re- 
a it was estimated that the southern 

ommonwealth countries’ share of the United 
States emergency reserve would be no greater than 
100 million pounds clean basis; the actual propor- 
tion of this which it may be possible and desirable 
to obtain from the current clip by preemption or 
otherwise can only be determined at a later stage 
in the light of further examination of the problem 
and decision on the period of time over which the 
reserve will be built up. 

The Governments which have taken part in 
these discussions will cooperate to insure, con- 
sistent with defense needs, the best pattern and 
timing of wool purchases for military require- 
ments in order that the impact on trade may be as 
small as possible. 

Equal efforts will be made to secure to the 
United Kingdom and the other Commonwealth 
countries concerned supplies of scarce materials 
which they need, and the question of how to 
achieve this will be discussed between the Govern- 
ments concerned. 
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Great Powers Role in Settling Disputes 


Statement by John Foster Dulles 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


The United States delegation is in entire sym- 
pathy with the purposes of this resolution.2 We 
are fully aware of the concern that exists through- 
out the world when there are sharp tensions which 
divide the so-called great powers—great, I would 
say, perhaps, in their material resources and not 
necessarily with any monopoly of greatness in 
moral eulidin~enk my Government is certainly 
disposed to do everything they can to relieve those 
fears and to reduce the tensions. 

I think that sometimes there is a tendency to 
underestimate the complexities and difficulties of 
the problem. It is not by any means a simple 
problem. 

It has been my privilege to attend many of the 
meetings of the Council of Foreign Ministers, a 
body set up to settle many of the differences be- 
tween the great powers, particularly in relation 
to European affairs and the treaties of peace with 
Germany and with Austria. Literally, thousands 
of meetings, either of the Council or of the dep- 
uties or subcommittees, have been held, and the 
complexities of the problem are infinite. Even 
matters of arriving at the agenda or the order of 
items on the agenda has led to very great diffi- 
culties and king great delays. It is, I assure you, 
not due to any lack of good will that conversations 
of this sort carry. on and on and oftentimes seem 
to be fruitless. 

That, of course, is no reason why we should 
despair, and we do not despair. We entirely ac- 
cept the principle of this resolution, that, wherever 
there seems to be any reasonable opportunities of 
making a settlement which will relieve world ten- 
sions in a way compatible with decency and justice, 
we are quite prepared to accept all those oppor- 


tunities and to explore them to the utmost. 


* Made before Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Oct. 20 and released to the press by the U.S. delegation to 
the General Assembly on the same date. 


* Presented by the Syrian-Iraq delegation to Commit- 


tee I. For text, see following page. 


November 6, 1950 


The revised joint draft resolution which the 
sponsors have submitted seems to us to be pref- 
erable in many respects to the original resolution, 
and I want to express to the sponsors my appre- 
ciation for having submitted this joint revised 
draft resolution, which, it seems to me, is very close 
to being an acceptable resolution. I would, how- 
ever, want to point out one or two minor features 
of the revised resolution which might deserve still 
further consideration by the sponsors and by the 
Committee. 

The first recital refers to the fact that the pri- 
mary function of the United Nations organization 
is to promote peace and security throughout the 
world. I would think it appropriate to add there, 
in conformity with the Charter, the word “justice.” 

I recall very well the controversy that took place 
at San Francisco on the proper role that justice 
had in a world program. As I recall, the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals that we dealt with at San 
Francisco did not contain any reference at all 
to justice as one ingredient in an acceptable world 
order. One of the great contributions that was 
made by Senator Vandenberg at that San Fran- 
cisco Conference was insistence that the concept 
of justice should be introduced into the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. If you will look at the Charter, 
you will find that that is the case. I think the 
word “justice” is now found about 15 different 
times in the Charter, whereas it was not in it at 
all when we started at San Francisco. In particu- 
lar, paragraph 1 of article I of the Charter, which 
sets forth the first purpose of the United Nations, 
says: 

. . . to bring about by peaceful means, and in con- 
formity with the principles of justice... 


And, if you will turn to article 2, of chapter I, 
you will also see that the call there is: 


All Members shall settle their international disputes 
by peaceful means in such a manner that international 
peace and security, and justice, are not endangered. 
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Text of Syrian-Iraq Resolution 
U.N. doc. A/C.1/585/Rev. 2 
Dated Oct. 20, 1950 

The General Assembly, 

Recoenizine that the primary function of the 
United Nations Organization is to maintain and 
promote peace, security, and justice among all 
nations, 

ReEcoGnizing the responsibility of all "Member 
States in promoting the cause of international peace 
in accordance with their obligations as provided in 
the Charter, 

RECOGNIZING that the Charter charges the Security 
Council with the primary responsibility for main- 
taining international peace and security, 

REAFFIRMING the importance of unanimity among 
the permanent members of the Security Council on 
all problems which are likely to threaten world 
peace, 

Recatuiine the General Assembly’s resolution 190 
(IIT), “Appeal to the Great Powers to renew their 
efforts to compose their differences and establish 
a lasting peace”, 

Recommends to the permanent members of the 
Security Council that: 


(a) they meet and discuss, collectively or 
otherwise, and, if necessary, with other States con- 
cerned, all problems which are likely to threaten 
international peace and hamper the activities of 
the United Nations, with a view to their resolving 
fundamental differences and reaching agreement in 
accordance with the spirit and letter of the Charter, 

(b) they advise the General Assembly and, 
when it is not in session, the Members of the United 
Nations, as soon as appropriate, of the results of 
their consultations. 











I am quite sure that the sponsors of this resolu- 
tion and also this Committee would not want, by 
this present resolution, to exclude the standard 
of justice which is one of the Charter standards 
to be applied in terms of settlements. 

Of course, it is very easy for the great powers 
to come together and to agree if the only objec- 
tive is agreement. But I am not sure that, if the 
so-called great powers assumed the responsibility 
of dividing up the world in a way which might 

ermit them to agree, there would reign this great 
joy that has been referred to. In the case of 
Austria, let us say, we could agree on a treaty, 
but I am quite sure that joy would not reign in 
Austria if all we did was to accept whatever terms 
were proposed by one of the other great powers 
and thus make agreement the sole test. 

As one goes around the world, I think one finds 
that the difficulties which divide the great powers 
are different conceptions as to what is a just solu- 
tion. A. solution which disregards any principle 
of justice might lead to agreement, but it would 
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not be the type of agreement which, I think, would 
really promote international peace and security. 

Now, there are these differences—and I am pre- 
pared for the purposes of discussion, at least, to 
admit that there may be honest differences—as to 
what is justice in terms of settlement. There are 
differences between the dominant political groups 
in the different countries which, in my opinion, are 
not differences that can be reconciled or compro- 
mised. There are differences between everyone of 
us around this table, I think, of a character which 
none of us would be prepared to settle by compro- 
mise or adjustment because they stem from a very 
strong conviction on matters of deep faith, and 
those are matters which I know you would all 
agree can not be settled. The important thing is 
that differences of that sort should not be resolved 
by methods of violence. 


Peace Without Conformity 


The world is never going to be, in my opinion, 
a world of conformity, where everyone agrees with 
everyone else. That would be a very stupid world 
in which to live. The question as to whether you 
can have peace without total conformity is, of 
course, a very fundamental one. One of the great, 
fundamental beliefs of what we call the free 
world is the conception of peace without conform- 
ity. It is not necessary to make everyone believe 
the same things and accept the same views in order 
to have peace. You can have peace with diversity 
as long as you also have tolerance and do not 
attempt to settle your differences by violent means. 
Everyone is entitled to try to make his view pre- 
vail by persuasion, by force of example, and b 
showing that his beliefs, when they are sagtied, 
produce better results than the other person’s. 

There are all sorts of means by which people can 
hold honest differences, can seek to make their 
views prevail, but they must not do so by methods 
of violence. And I think that one of the things we 
must seek here is not a world where we all think 
the same thing, where we all do the same thing, 
and where we are all meshed together like cogs in 
a machine. That is one conception of peace, but 
it surely is not the conception that is A wre by 
this United Nations and its membership. 

Our conception of peace is a world of differences 
where there is the richness that comes out of dif- 
ference. A world of conformity would not be, 
as I say, a happy world to live in; it would not be 
a stimulating world to live in. It would not have 
the richness that comes when different peoples out 
of different cultures, out of different environments 
and different traditions, develop distinctive ways 
of living and distinctive values. The world is 
richer because of that type of diversity. To seek 
agreement in terms of uniformity or conformity, 
as an end in itself and as the only means of getting 
peace, is, I think, a false conception of peace. I 
don’t think it is a conception of peace that is em- 
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bodied in our Charter. And, because that is our 
view of peace, it isn’t so easy always to sit around 
the table and just compromise differences which 
seem to us to involve some of these very funda- 
mental matters. 

That is the reason why it seems to me so im- 
portant that, in this resolution, we should adhere 
to the Charter conception, which, I know, is very 
deep in the hearts of all of us and should retain 
the conception that this organization is designed 
to promote not a peace by means of certain people 
giving way to the views of others so that their 
views dominate and we all conform to them, but 
a peace which reflects justice and the possibility 
of reconciling diversity of opinion through means 
other than those of violence. 

That conception does, as you will all realize, 
complicate somewhat the problem and indicates 
that it is not as simple, perhaps, as superficial 
judgment might infer. Po that, I do not 
mean for a minute to suggest that the sponsors 
of this resolution have taken a superficial view of 
the situation. I know that they have not, but I 
think it is important that the wording of our 
resolution should not lead others to believe that 
= is a very simple problem that is presented 

ere. 


Concerted Action Urged 


In the second place, I would just like to men- 
tion the fact which has already been alluded to, 
that, in the Charter, it is the Security Council 
itself, rather than the permanent members of the 
Security Council, that is charged with the primary 
responsibility for maintaining world peace. The 
Charter, very wisely and rightly, while it places 
certain powers on the Security Council on a per- 
manent basis, also provides for the inclusion of 
other powers, recognizing that peace is not just 
the concern of a few great powers, but that the 
great powers and other powers should concert to- 
gether for peace. I would suggest, therefore, that 
we again follow the Charter a little more closely 
by referring to the fact that the Charter char 
the Security Council with primary responsibility 
for maintaining world peace. 

My delegation is quite prepared, Mr. Chairman, 
to accept the recommendation of the fourth para- 
graph, which recommends that the permanent 
members of the Security Council meet and discuss 
individually or collectively, and with other na- 
tions concerned, the outstanding problems that 
threaten world peace. We see no objection to do- 
ing that. We are ready to do it. The door is 
open. I can’t say that I entertain great hopes 
from these conversations, but one can never tell. 
Certainly my Government is quite prepared to 
join in a recommendation that there be these con- 
versations. Some conversations have already 
taken place that you know of, and we are always 
ready to have conversations of that sort. 
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Now, I am very glad that this amended resolu- 
tion includes a reference to the other nations con- 
cerned, because there is one point of view which 
we certainly would not want to accept, and I am 
sure this Committee would not want to press on us, 
namely, that only the great powers should get to- 
gether behind the backs of other powers and dis- 
pose of matters in which these other governments 
are concerned. That is a conception of peace 
which we positively reject. An agreement which 
is reached at the expense of disposing of the 
rights and interests of third powers is, we think, 
not an appropriate form of agreement nor the type 
of agreement which this Assembly wants to rec- 
ommend. 

So, I am very happy to see in this amended 
resolution a suggestion not that the great powers 
get together and agree on matters which concern 
the interests of others but that these others should 
always be consulted and that no settlement be 
made behind the back of a power which deals with 
or disposes of its interests. 


Assembly Evidences Vitality 


I would suggest that the word “paralysis” is a 
little bit strong. I do not think the United Na- 
tions is paralyzed. It may be a partial and slight 
paralysis, but it certainly is not a total paralysis. 
Certainly, I think the vitality and vigor that has 
been shown by the United Nations over the recent 
years is evidence of the fact that it is not merely 
an observer of what goes on in the world and that 
it does not have to just stand aside watching the 
great powers but that it has itself gotten into these 
areas of tension and has itself made a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the solution of them. 
While there has certainly been an impediment to 
the work of the United Nations in that there have 
been these tensions which have divided the perma- 
nent members of the Security Council and while 
this has primarily inhibited the Security Council 
itself, nevertheless the Assembly at least, I think, 
has shown a very remarkable vitality. It is show- 
ing it, and I know it will continue to show it, and 
will itself make a contribution to the settlement 
of these differences. 

I would not want to have it thought that, as lon 
as there are great-power differences, the Unite 
Nations and its various organs merely have to sit 
on the sidelines and wring their hands and bemoan 
what a terrible thing it is. It can get in and play 
a part. As I said when we were discussing our 
united-action-for-peace resolution, the more the 
great powers bring these differences to the Assem- 
bly, where they can be subjected to the moral judg- 
ment that this body reflects more than any other— 
the moral judgment of world opinion—the more 
they are submitting to that powerful force which 
helps to reconcile these differences. 

I notice when we come here to this Assembly, the 
United States and other permanent members of 
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the United Nations, we almost always change our 
initial positions somewhat to conform to what we 
sense to be the world opinion, that is to say what 
we feel to be world public opinion, as we talk 
around this table and as we talk in the Delegates 
Lounge. As I said before, and repeat now, never 
has the United States brought preconceived ideas 
to this Assembly which it has not changed as a 
result of sensing the responsible views of other 
delegations which we thought, because it reflected 
the moral judgment of the world, we wanted our 
views to conform to. : 

As we come here and as we subject our own indi- 
vidual conceptions to world opinion which is re- 
flected around this table, we all sensibly—or some- 
times nonsensically—try to move our positions a 
little closer to this common denominator. As we 
move closer to this common denominator, we auto- 
matically move closer to each other. 

Therefore, I think that the role of this Assembly 
in the United Nations is not the role of a bystander 
who merely has to wring his hands and lament 
because the great powers are in disagreement and 
waits and hopes they get agreement. We must 
and can do something about it. The solution of 
these problems does not depend, by any means, 
wholly or principally on the types of conversa- 
tions that are held by a few great powers behind 
closed doors, but it does depend upon bringing 
them out here in the open and subjecting them to 
world opinion. That is one of the great ways by 
which, I think, these tensions will pines ove be 
broken. 

Therefore, I say that instead of suggesting that 
the United Nations is paralyzed, I think a milder 
word such as “hindered” or something of that sort 
would be a more accurate reflection of the real 
situation. 

As to the last paragraph, Mr. Chairman, I would 
suggest that that should be slightly changed, par- 
ticularly to incorporate these words after the word 
“Requests,” “insofar as they deem compatible with 
the success of their conversations.” If conversa- 
tions take place, they sometimes are in a delicate 
stage where anything like a full and detailed re- 
port might be incompatible with the goal that we 
all have in mind. While what I said makes per- 
fectly clear my own deep conviction, that in the 
main the best results are achieved by bringing these 
areas of tension out into the open, having them 
discussed around this table, still, if the Assembly 
does want to adopt the idea that these public dis- 
cussions will be supplemented by private dis- 
cussions, one must recognize that the privacy itself 
to the extent it has value sometimes requires to be 
preserved. I do not think that the United States 
would want to be put into the position of feeling 
that it had, at any particular moment, to make a 
detailed and full report of conversations, if any, 
that were going on. Certainly, in the main, it is 
the desire of the United States to keep all the mem- 
bers around this table fully apprised of any prog- 
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ress that seems in sight and which would tend to 


_ relieve the tension and the fear that goes with it. 


Fear Creates War Danger 


As I think I said in my opening talk about the 
united-for-action resolution, we feel that the fear 
that pervades so much of the world as a result of 
these tensions is itself a very bad thing. Fear 
itself, as I have said, is one of the things which 
creates the danger of war, because the way people 
react to fear is a reaction which dries up the ex- 
panding creative processes, which leads people to 
do things which are negative and without con- 
structive value; it leads them to devote their time 
and efforts to methods of destruction, to think in 
terms of how they can be saved from impending 
peril to their families and wealth. It prevents the 
vital happy growth which is necessary for the real 
conditions of peace. 

Therefore, if there obviously is any real evidence 
that we are aware of which justifies people to take 
hope from relief of tension, certainly we want to 
communicate that as fully and as quickly as we 
can. Ofcourse, it is also equally true that it would 
be a very wrong thing to create a false hope. Hope 
and confidence are very desirable if they have a 
solid foundation. If > fe are illusory, then they 
are paid for at a very heavy price. That is, it is 
not always easy to appraise the world situation 
with complete accuracy and to give a precise bar- 
ometric reading of just how high the thermometer 
is, measuring the degree of tension. But, cer- 
tainly, Mr. Chairman, if there is occasion for good 
hope here, we would want to report it to all the 
members of this Assembly. 

That, Mr. Chairman, gives my very offhand and 
informal reactions to this resolution. I have 
spoken entirely without preparation, entirely from 
my heart. Perhaps I haven’t expressed myself as 
precisely as I might have, but I did want in this 
very informal conversational way to try to give all 
of you here an impression of the basic attitude 
which I think my Government takes toward this 
whole problem. I want you to see that it is very 
responsive to the resolution in its present form 
and, with a few of the suggestions which I have 
made and which I have no doubt will commend 
themselves to the sponsors, we will be very glad 
to support the resolution. 


U.S. Unopposed to U.S.S.R. 
on Peace Observation Commission 


Statement by John Foster Dulles 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly ' 


The Political Committee has now adopted the 
historic united-action-for-peace proposal and has 
nominated the members who will make up the two 
major Commissions which will help to implement 
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‘that resolution.? If, as can be assumed, the ple- 


nary meeting confirms the action of the Political 
Committee, the United Nations will have taken to 
heart the lesson of Korea and will have consoli- 
dated and invigorated its means to repress aggres- 
sion. Hereafter, irrespective of Security Council 
vetoes and filibusters, there can be United Nations 
readiness to observe, United Nations readiness to 
act, and member nation readiness to respond. The 
combination of readiness should deter aggression 
and make peace more secure. 

The Soviet Union is not on the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee and this accorded with United 
States views. The Soviet Union has, throughout 
the debate, strongly opposed the creation of this 
Committee, and, if it were a member of the Com- 
mittee, it would almost surely seek to frustrate 
the work of the Committee, and it might be able to 
do so. The Committee’s study of methods, in- 
cluding the use of armed force, to maintain inter- 
national peace and security should not be par- 
ticipated in by any nation which opposes the goal 
that is sought. , fe cardi the member states 
are invited to report to and consult with this Com- 
mittee as to what they do in the way of maintain- 
ing within their national armed forces elements 
trained, organized, and equipped for possible serv- 
ice as United Nations units. Some countries 
would be understandably reluctant to make such 
reports to, and consult with, a Committee on which 
the Soviet Union, in its present mood, was 
represented. 


* Made before Committee I (Political and Security) on 
Oct. 19 and released to the press by the U. S. delegation 
to the General Assembly on the same date. 

* For text of resolution, see BuLLETIN of Oct. 23, 1950, 


p. 3 

The following additions have been made in the resolu- 
tion as adopted by Committee I on Oct. 19 (A/C. 1/592) 
by a vote of 50 in favor; 5 against (Byelorussia, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Ukraine, U.S.S.R.), and 3 abstentions 
(Argentina, India, and Syria). 

Insert the following paragraph after paragraph end- 
ing “ ‘measures to strengthen universal peace’,”: 


“REAFFIRMING that it remains the primary duty of all 
Members of the United Nations, when involved in an 
international dispute, to seek settlement of such a dis- 
pute by peaceful means through the procedures laid 
down in Chapter VI of the Charter, and recalling the 
sucessful achievements of the United Nations in this 
regard on a number of previous occasions,” 


Under sec. B, par. 3, delete “(9-14)” and insert: “four- 
teen Members, namely: China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, India, Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, Sweden, Paki- 
stan, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America and Uruguay,” 

Under sec. D, par. 11, delete “(10-14)” and insert: 
“fourteen Members, namely: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mexico, Philippines, Tur- 
key, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Venezuela and Yugoslavia,” 

Under sec. BH, par. 14, insert after “established in the 
Charter of the United Nations,” the following: 


“upon the implementation of the resolutions of the Se- 
curity Council, the General Assembly and other principal 
organs of the United Nations intended to achieve the main- 
tenance of international peace and security.” 
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With respect to the Peace Observation Commis- 
sion, the situation is different. The Soviet Union 
has consistently supported this part of the resolu- 
tion. Asa member, it will not be able to obstruct 
the work of the Commission. It is the Security 
Council, the General Assembly, or the Interim 
Committee which, with the consent of the country 
concerned, will decide whether or not there should 
be observation in any area. The task of the Peace 
Observation Commission is to select the subcommit- 
tee and field observers who would go to particular 
areas of tension. The Soviet Union as a member of 
the Peace Observation Commission would have no 
veto power in this respect, nor would it be able to 
impose observers of its own choosing. Ifthe Soviet 
Union is willing that, in an area of tension, there 
should be observers on both sides of the dividing 
line, then, the possibilities of peace will be greatly 
increased. If it regards observation as purely a 
one-sided affair, then, it will have forfeited its in- 
fluence in the selection of observers. 

Because the Peace Observation Commission will 
merely implement decisions basically taken by 
other bodies on which the Soviet Union already 
has a place and because the Soviet Union will not 
exert in the Peace Observation Commission any 
veto or preponderant influence, the United States 
has not opposed the presence of the Soviet Union 
on the Peace Observation Commission. 

The resolution in its final form represents a 
magnificent cooperative effort to which almost 
every member state has made a contribution. The 
serious and businesslike nature of the proceedings 
under the able chairmanship of Dr. Urdaneta has 
been impressive and demonstrates that the United 
Nations General Assembly as a deliberative body 
a aaa ti to its great responsibility for world 
order. 


U.S.-U.K. Discuss 
Uranium Production in South Africa 


[Released to the press by AEC October 23] 


Representatives of the United States Atomic 
er Commission and the Government of the 
United Kingdom are at present in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, holding discussions with Union 
authorities in regard to the production of uranium 
from South African gold-bearing ores. 

The discussions are a continuation of those 
which took place in the Union in November last 
year. 

Representing the United States are: Jesse C. 
Johnson, manager, Raw Materials Operations, 
United States Atomic Energy Commission ; Frank 
McQuiston, special adviser to Mr. Johnson, and 
A. A. Wells, special assistant to the AEC General 
Counsel. 
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[October 28-November 3, 1950] 
General Assembly 


On November 1, the General Assembly approved 
by a vote of 46-5, with 8 abstentions a 3-year 
extension of Secretary-General Trygve Lie’s term 
of office. Discussion of the 15-state resolution 
which recommended the extension began on Octo- 
ber 31 in the plenary session following notification 
by Security “eee President, Warren R. Austin, 
that the Council had rejected by a vote of 1-7, 
with 3 abstentions a U.S.S.R. proposal requesting 
that the General Assembly postpone consideration 
of the appointment of a Secretary-General. 
Speaking in support of the resolution sponsored 
by Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Ecuador, France, Greece, 
India, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia, United States Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin said “we cannot conceal from 
ourselves or from world public opinion that in 
this situation the veto was employed to punish 
the Secretary-General for carrying out faithfully 
the decisions of the Security Council to resist 
aggression in Korea,” and he concluded that 
“whatever any of us may feel about his views on 
particular issues from time to time, we know from 
experience that Trygve Lie will perform his duty 
independently ond courageously. We know he 
will defend the Charter. We know he will labor 
to promote peace, justice, and well-being in the 
interest of all the members of the United Nations.” 

The Assembly also gave approval, on November 
1, to a Committee VI proposal that all decisions 
on amendments to important questions be made 
by a two-thirds majority. Consideration then 
began on the united action-for-peace agenda item 
with discussion centering around the proposals 
contained in the uniting-for-peace resolution 
which had been approved with overwhelming ma- 
jorities by the Political Committee. Speaking in 
support of the proposal, United States delegate, 
John Foster Dulles, stressed that “the basic prob- 
lem ... is to create enough collective strength 
to protect the freedom of those people who want to 
be free,” and he termed the action as “an historic 
step toward reaching the great goal of peace that 
will be both durable and just.” 

Committee [—The general debate on the Soviet 
proposal for the “Removal of the threat of a new 
war” was ended on October 30. This resolution, 
which made mention of the Stockholm Appeal and 
proposed that the first government to use atomic 
weapons be branded a war criminal and that the 
great powers reduce their armed forces by one- 
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The United States in the United Nations 


third, was rejected by the Committee. Attention 
was then given to the 7-state resolution, “Peace 
Through Deeds,” sponsored by Bolivia, France, 
Lebanon, Mexico, Netherlands, United Kingdom, 
and the United States. Six amendments, embody- 
ing the main features of the rejected Soviet peace 
ae amy have been submitted to the 7-state reso- 
ution by Soviet representative, Yakov A. Malik. 

Ad Hoe Committee-—On October 27, the Com- 
mittee began discussions on the relations of mem- 
ber states and specialized agencies with Spain. 
An 8-power resolution (Bolivia, Costa Rica, Do-, 
minican Republic, El Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Philippines, and Peru) was introduced to 
revoke those sections of the December 12, 1946 
General Assembly resolution which recommended 
that Spain be barred from membership in the 
United Nations specialized agencies and that 
United Nations members withdraw from Madrid 
their ambassadors and ministers. Speaking in 
support of the new resolution the United States 
delegate, Senator John Sparkman, said he wished 
to make it clear “that our support of this specific 
action in regard to Spain emphatically does not 
constitute any approval of the policies or practices 
of the Spanish Government; it merely indicates 
our desire, in the interests of orderly international 
intercourse, to return to normal practice in ex- 
changing diplomatic representation.” He added 
that Spanish participation in the specialized agen- 
cies was “a technical matter which should not be 
influenced by political considerations” and that 
the “Spanish people should receive the benefits 
which, would accrue to them from Spain’s mem- 
bership in those agencies.” Following protracted 
debate, the 8-power resolution was adopted on 
October 31 by a vote of 37-10, with 12 abstentions. 

Now under consideration by the Committee is 
the question of Palestine refugees, which opened 
November 1 with a statement by Howard Kennedy, 
director of the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine, on the many problems in- 
volved and the need for more funds. 

Committee IT —On October 31, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted recommending that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council give further study to the 
problems of economic development and methods 
whereby the flow of public and private capital 
from abroad can be facilitated toward the financ- 
ing of non-self-liquidating projects in underde- 
veloped countries. A Polish resolution requesting 
study of land reform problems by the United 
Nations Secretariat was discussed and many 
amendments suggested, including one by the 
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United States, urging that individual ownershi 
of farms be increased. The resolution and meee 
ments were finally referred to a drafting sub- 
committee. During the remainder of the week, 
the Committee discussed and then rejected, on 
November 2, a Polish resolution requesting that 
the Secretariat prepare a report on the distribu- 
tion of national income and effects of foreign 
investments. 

Committee ITT —On November 1, discussion was 
completed on all points in the Human Rights 
Covenant. The United States urged that eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural provisions be included 
in a separate Covenant, at a later date, in order 
to allow adequate time for their consideration. 
On November 2, the Committee approved a reso- 
lution based on a Philippine-Syrian proposal 
which requests that the Human Rights Seaniaie- 
sion include in the first Human Rights Covenant 
an article extending the Covenant provisions 
equally to a signatory metropolitan state and to 
all its territories. The resolution, adopted by a 
vote of 30-11, with 8 abstentions, was opposed by 
the United States. 

Committee 1V.—Special resolutions growing 
out of its consideration of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s report were discussed and pieanetone by the 
Committee during the week and included (1) a 
Syrian-Danish proposal that the administering 
authorities utilize the United Nations technical 
assistance sources for their trust territories and 
submit to the Trusteeship Council information 
concerning applications for assistance and the in- 
tegration of such assistance into the long-range 
developmental programs for the territories; (2) 
a veasialiae recommending that an investigation 
by the administering authority be made of the 
Ewe elections in French Togoland and that the 
Trusteeship Council include a special chapter on 
this question in its next report; (2) a recommenda- 
tion that the Trusteeship Council review its gen- 
eral procedure and report to the next General 
Assembly on its conclusions; and (4) an Indian 
resolution that the Trusteeship Council include 
in its annual reports separate sections for data 

rtaining to each trust territory together with 
Council conclusions as to the implementation of 
relevant General Assembly and Trusteeship Coun- 
cil resolutions. 

Committee V.—Continuing examination of the 
1951 United Nations budget estimates, Committee 
V, on October 30, unanimously approved a resolu- 
tion containing a new set of financial regulations 
of the United Nations. The Committee also ap- 
proved on November 1 an agreement between the 
United Nations and the United States for the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations Postal Adminis- 
tration under which the United States Post Office 
will operate a2 United Nations post office station 
at United Nations headquarters and sell stamps 
issued by the United Nations. 

Committee VI.—The Legal Committee com- 
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ag general debate on part 2 bd ays and Means 
or Making the Evidence of Customary Inter- 
national Law More Readily Available) of the 
International Law Commission’s report and began 
debate on part 3 (Formulation of the Nuremberg 
Principles). Approval was given, on October 28, 
for pay increases for the easienion members, 
2-year extentions of their terms of office, and a 
request that they review the International Law 
Commission statute. 


Security Council 


During the Security Council’s October 30 ses- 
sion, discussion continued on the six specific com- 
plaints submitted under the Palestine question. 
In this connection, Maj. Gen. William E. Riley, 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations Truce Super- 
visory Organization in Palestine, appeared before 
the Council by request to answer questions. 

Before the Council adjourned, President Austin 
referred to the October 11 and 28 reports received 
from the United Nations Commission for Indo- 
nesia, both of which concerned the Ambonese 
problem. Stating that the United States thought 
this matter boul be discussed at an early date, 
the President asked whether the Council had any 
further views on when the Commission’s reports 
should be considered. The British, French, and 
Egyptian representatives felt, however, that any 
decision on this question should be deferred. 


Economic and Social Council 


Attention of the Economic and Social Council, 
during the week, was focused on the United States- 
Australian resolution which provides for the es- 
tablishment of a United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency directed by an Agent-General 
and responsible to the General Assembly. Both 
the general policy statement and the operative 
provisions of the resolution were approved by the 
Council on October 30, as was the preamble which 
attributes Korean relief needs to the destruction 
resulting from North Korean aggression. Earlier 
in the week, October 27, the Council heard state- 
ments from representatives of the International 
Labor Organization and the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization promising the assistance of 
those organizations in Korea. 

Discussion was also held on the George Fischer 
case (Secretary General of the World Federation 
of Trade Unions) and, in this connection, on gen- 
eral problems arising from United States domestic 
legislation and the United Nations headquarters 
agreement. A resolution was passed requesting 
that the Secretary-General prepare a report on 
these topics before adjournment of the Economic 
and Social Council. Subsequently, at the October 
30 meeting, Council President, Hernan Santa 
Cruz, announced that the WFTU representative 
had been granted a visa by the United States. 
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General Policy 


A New Page in History. Address by President 
Truman 

Communist Communiqué Abuses World's 
Hope for Peace. Statement by Secretary 
Acheson 

Tribute to U.S. Armed Forces in Korea. 
Statement by John Foster Dulles 

Turkey, the United States, and the Free 
World. By George C. McGhee... . 


United Nations and 
Specialized Agencies 


Sixth Report of U.N. Command Operations 
in Korea—For the Period September 15- 
30, 1950 
Great Powers Role in Settling Disputes: 
Statement by John Foster Dulles . 
Text of Syrian—Iraq Resolution 
U.S. Unopposed to U.S.8.R. on Peace Obser- 
vation Commission. Statement by John 
Foster Dulles 
The United States in the United Nations. . 


Economic Affairs 


United States Economic Survey Mission Re- 
port on the Philippines: 
Letter from President Truman to President 
Quirino : 
Summary and eseumendations a 
United States and Canada Work Out Prin- 
ciples for Economic Cooperation: 
U.S.—Canadian Effort for Common Defense. 
Statement of Principles for Economie Co- 
operation 
Statement by Secretary Acheson... . 
Statement by C. D. Howe, Canadian Trade 
and Commerce Minister 
Discussion With Commonwealth Countries 
on Wool Supply Position 


Treaty Information 


U.S.—Swiss Trade Clause Applied 

Proclamation Issued on Claims Convention 
With Panama 

Gatt: Fifth Session and Third Tariff Ne- 
gotiations 


International Information 
and Cultural Affairs 


Mobilization of American Strength for World 
Security: 
Truth Campaign Needs Support of Private 
and Government Groups. By Edward 
W. Barrett 
U.S. Action in Crises Inspires Intent for 
Peace. By W. Averell Harriman 
Americans Visiting Abroad 
Foreign Nationals Visiting U.S. . . 


National Security 


United States and Canada Work Out Prin- 

ciples for Economic Cooperation: 

U.S.—Canadian Effort for Common Defense. 

Statement of Principles for Economic Co- 
operation . . 

Statement by Secretary Acheson. . . 

Statement by C. D. Howe, Canadian Trade 
and Commerce Minister 


International Organizations 
and Conferences 


Calendar of Meetings 
U.S. Delegations: 
North Atlantic Planning Board: Second 
Meeting . 
Gatt: Fifth unten oni "Third Tariff 
Negotiations 
U.8.-U.K. Discuss Uranium Production in 
South Africa ..... 
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